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FOOTBALL'S FANCIEST 
RUNNER 


Jimmy Saxton of Texas 



lll*i | 5/0 unjust haintj a Ptmtiac-icatchar'f 

Catalina makes owning one so easy. It's got everything that makes '62 belong to Pontiac ! 
The performance , the handling, the style, the fineness. Its Trophy V-8 comes on with from 215 to 3 18 
of Pontiac's kind of horsepower. (The economy version sticks to a diet of "regular gas”) Though this 
' 62 is longer and lower, the turning circle has been cut almost 3 } 2 feet ! See the Special Ventura trim 
available in Sports Coupe and Vista models. This new breed of "Cat” is primed 
and priced to start you Wide -Tracking. Begin now at your Pontiac dealer's. 

Whh-Trtuli Pontiac 


WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 




^ iV/OEST S fANCE ON THt RO*D 


' CATAUSA • STAR CHIEF • BOX \EHLLE • CRAXD PRIX 




Why it makes sense to go Crestliner. . . 

25 HP = 25 MPH 
PULLING A SKIER! 




BALSA BLOCK SUBFLOORING 

applied to the hull -sealed 
under fiberglass, along 
entire bottom, for extra 
strength and buoyancy. 


Here’s another high-spirited Crestliner that zips along in 
sparkling style - even with a skier in tow! Put just 25 horse- 
power on the stern of this fiberglass-tough runabout and 
she’ll plane high and dry with three people aboard. Or you 
can hang 40 horsepower there and she'll scoot from dead 
stop to 20 miles an hour in 5 seconds flat. (No wonder this 
Crestliner is named the Mustang!) 

Nobody builds a boat like Crestliner. Better performance 
comes from better design. Rugged durability comes from 
exacting hand lay-up of layer upon layer of tough fiberglass 
material. The price is unbelievably small. See your Crestliner 
dealer. Ask him for our big colorful catalog (over 2 dozen 
models in aluminum or fiberglass !)— or write to Crestliner, 
Thompsonville, Connecticut. 



"PERFORMANCE WHEEl"- 

gives the straight facts on 
loads, power, acceleration, 
planing speeds. Go ask your 
nearest Crestliner dealer. 



•A DIVISION OF BICFIOW SANFOtO. INC - FIAN1S IN IHOMPSONVIUE. CONN . HIM FAUS. MINN . 5UAS8U8G. Vt MOMIItON. 
AIN I ICINSFF WAIFILDD. ONTARIO. CANADA. WAIFHOUSFS SIIAHCICAUV LOCATED THROUGHOUT INF COUNTRY. 




Convenient new lighter, with “drop-in” fuel 
tank, loads in seconds, lights for months 
on a single refill... and costs only $4.95! 


No messy fluids, 
no odor, no wicks, 
no cotton. Slim, compact, 
lightweight 
Adjustable flame. 
Availablt 


BENTLEY 


e in windproof BUTANI 

and deluxe models, •cnthy L.c...t« co.p., ^ , 
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And Down Went Number One 

In the season's biggest upset , TCU rode over Texas, 
but not over Jimmy Saxton, who was out but not cold 


Statutes for Backyard Status 

Heeded: regulations to protect the nation's rapidly mul- 
tiplying swimming pool owners front themselves 


Hound to the Hare 

The aristocratic Borzoi which once chased Czar 
Nicholas' wolves has a go at American jackrabbits 


Is This Cricket? 

All-America Pete Dawkins tries to strangle a fellow 
Rugby player in England , but no one really minds 


Odysseus with a Basketball 

Jim McGregor roams the world teaching his sport to 
Turks , Swedes and the Watusi 


Herkimer Tells 'Em How to Holler 

The Toscanini-Shakespeare of cheerleading explains 
how to bring out the best in a crowd 


Man Wins 200 Daily Doubles 

Perhaps you envy the mail who has collected daily 
double bets 20(1 times. But does he have any money? 


Big Red Bass Run 

After a dismal spring, the channel bass swarmed hack 
to Hatleras for some of the best fishing in years 


Geese Stir Up a River Town 

When the honkers start to fly, a sleepy Illinois hamlet 
called Cairo responds with a loud and reverberant bang 


The departments 
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issue published in national and 
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Next week 

An expert in (he newly rediscov- 
ered body-building techniqueof 
isometric contraction presents 
10 special exercises thut are 
equally good for supcrathlctes 
and flabby, ordinary people. 


Thirty-five years after he won 
the heavyweight title front Jack 
Dempsey, Gene Tunncy is still 
a famous name in boxing— 
but the image he created ob- 
scures his greatness as a fighter. 


John Zimmerman's color cam- 
era show's just how it feels to 
ski the steepest mountains in 
the powder-snow country of 
the West with the style and 
speed of an Olympic champion. 
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Shalimar 

International symbol 
of elegance... 
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The Flower 
Of Perfection 

YOU MAY REMEMBER the SlOT) of thf 
Japanese flower grower known for the 
magnificence of his chrysanthemums. 
Informed of a visit of the Emperor, 
he went through his fields cutting, 
cutting, cutting until only one flower 
of perfection remained. *! This, it 
seems, epitomizes the fine art of 
giving with love. Whatever the gift 
may be k only the finest will do. ^ If it 
be a watch, then choose a Longinus 
watch. We do not have to say that 
Longines is the finest. Others have 
said it for us in the honors they have 
bestowed on Longines. In every arena 
of public competition where the 
worth of a watch might he judged, 
Longines has won the accolades and 
distinctions that have made it the 
world’s most honored watch. 

LONGINES FLEURETTE 



"Flat ret te"-Thc crystal is a sparkling 
jewel, an unbreakable, synthetic 
sapphire. 14K gold $135. 


LONGINES 

THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 
28 Gold Medals 
10 World's Fair 
Grand Prizes 
Highest Observatory Honors For Accuracy 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 


& 
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POINT OF 
FACT 

An Army-Navy game quiz to excite 
the memory and increase the knowledge 
of fans and armchair experts 

? Army and Navy have met 6 / times in foot - 
ball. Which team leads in the series ? 

• The Army-Navy series is not only one of 
the oldest football rivalries in the country 
(Navy won the first game, 24-0, in 1890) but 
one of the closest as well. Army has won 30 
games. Navy 26. There have been five tics, 

? Navy has won the last two games between 
the two teams. What is the longest winning 
streak in the series ? 

• Five games in a row, once by Army, once 
by Navy. Army won in 1927 (14-9), 1930 
(6-0; they didn't meet in 1928 and 1929). 
1931 (17-7). 1932 (20-0) and 1933 (12-7). 
Navy slopped the streak with a 3-0 win in 
1934. Navy's five straight came in 1939 
(10 0). 1940(14-0), 1941(14-6), 1942(14-0) 
and 1943 (13-0). Army slopped the streak 
with a 23-7 win in 1944. 


1 Not only has the series been close through 
the years, hut most of the games have been 
close. What was the largest margin of victory 
for each team ? 

• Army’s largest edge was in 1949 when the 
Cadets won 38-0. Navy responded to this 
defeat with three straight wins. Navy's wid- 
est margin was registered in the 1951 game 
when the Middies beat the Cadets 42-7. 

? Navy's Joe Bellino was everybody's All- 
America for the last two years. Who was 
Army's last All-America? 

• Bill Carpenter, the Lonesome End of 
Army's novel 1958 and 1959 offenses. He 
was picked in 1959. 
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Why does every cask of Duff ~ 
Gordon Sherry bear the J&z 
Official Consejo Seal of SR— 


the Spanish Government? 


True Shcrr v comes only from 
Spain. And Duff Gordon Club 
Drv Amontillado is True Sherry, 
imported directly from Spain. 


CLUB DRY 


cf vc bright Club Drv 

UnormtUo chilled .» cock- 

,il time. Or en,ov « °» <“ 
■ocks ... or in the tmdmon.1 

Shcrrv g ljSS '* ,S * , 

,o savor during 

leisure or «hcn din»» ,s >° n 8 

com, ng.Lookfor.be orange 

t.Kcl on Duff Gordon Club 


AMONTILLADO 

SHERRY 


DRY — NUTTY FLAVOR 


Drv Amontillado. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE: MUNSON G. SHAW CO.. INC. • NEW YORK 17. NEW YORK 
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? Which service academy has had the most 
players named as first-string All-America? 


• Bcllino was Navy's 26th first-string All- 
America football player. Army has had 
more than twice as many — 54 first-string 
All-Americas in 70 years of football- 


? Army has had three men named to first- 
string All-America teams three seasons in a 
row. Who are the players? 


• Halfback Glenn Davis and Fullback Doc 
Blanchard (both 1944-46) and Halfback 
Chris Cagle (1927-29). 


? Navy has not had any three-time All- 
Americas but has had five two-time All- 
Americas. Who were they? 


•Tackle Don Whitmire (1943 and 1944), 
Center Dick Scott (1945 and 1947), Guard 
Steve Eisenhauer (1952 and 1953), End Ron 
Beagle (1954 and 1955) and, of course, Joe 
Bcllino (1959 and 1960). 


? Has an Army or Navy player ever won 
the Heisman Trophy or the Maxwell Club 
award? 


• Yes, Army and Navy have had three win- 
ners apiece. Glenn Davis won the Maxwell 
Club award in 1 944 and the Heisman Trophy 
in 1946; Doc Blanchard won both awards 
in 1945 as did Pete Dawkins in 1958. Ron 
Beagle (1954) and Tackle Bob Reifsnydcr 
(1957) both won the Maxwell Club award, 
and Bellino was given both awards last year. 


? Joe Bcllino scored three touchdowns 
against Army in the 1959 game, which Navy- 
won 43-12. Who was the last player before 
Bellino to score three touchdowns in an 
Army-Navy game? 


•Doc Blanchard in 1945 when Army beat 
Navy 32-13. 


? Army's mascot is a mule. Navy's a gout. 
How did these animals win selection as the 
mascots of the academies? 


• Legend has it that both actually came 
from the Army. The mule was selected near 
the turn of the century because it was the 
best-known animal to be identified with the 
U.S. Army (The mule hauled guns and sup- 
plies in most of the Army's battles). Naval 
Cadets commandeered a goat from the non- 
commissioned officers' quarters in 1890 on 
arriving at Highland Falls, N.Y. (site of 
the military academy) for the first Army- 
Navy game. The goat has been a Naval 
Academy symbol ever since. 


...The Great Champagne of France 


Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Schieffelln & Co.. New YorK 


For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 


Today’s 
smartest 
ski secret: 

You look as good as you feel in Duofold 
2-layer Sports Johnsl Nice 'n warm, slim 
'n trim, with regular or stretch pants. 
(Wonderful as pj’s on cold nights, tool) 
Kitten-soft, no-itch cotton next to your 
skin, plus outer layer of virgin wool- 
blended with cotton, fortified with nylon. 
Worn by girls of U. S. Winter Olympic 
Teams. Easy - to - wash, 
lightweight Sports Johns 
come in candy stripes, 
solids, pastels. Duofold 
also makes Sports Johns 
for men, boys, girls, as 
well as the smart Oper- 
ation Deep Freeze Parka 
above. At ski, specialty, 
and department stores, 
or write to: Duofold, Inc., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

DUOFOLD 

2-LAYER INSULATED 

UNDERWEAR 


? What is the longest run ever made It i an 
Army-Navy game ? 

• Elwyn Rowan and Bobby Vinson, both 
of Army, share the record. Rowan ran 92 
yards from scrimmage in 1947, and Vinson 
went 92 yards with a kickoff return in 1949. 
Oddly enough, neither runner scored, and 
Navy shut out Army in both games— 21-0 
in 1947 and 38-0 in 1949. 

? W hat player threw the most touchdown 
passes in a game? 

• George Welsh threw three in 1954. for all 
of Navy's touchdowns. Army, however, 
won 27-20. 


? // Army breaks Navy's two-game win- 
ning streak in the series this year, the hells 
at Annapolis will not ring. What arc these 
hells and when do they ring? 

• The traditional Navy victory bells, which 
ring when the Naval Academy defeats 
Army in football, arc the Japanese Bell and 
the Big li Bell. The Japanese Bell was pre- 
sented to the Academy upon the death of 
Commodore Perry who brought it home 
from Japan. The Big II Bell comes from the 
bridge of the aircraft carrier Enterprise. 


? Army's head football coach, a West Point 
graduate, owns an athletic distinction never 
achieved by any other cadet at West Point. 
What is it? 

• Dale Hall was the only West Point bas- 
ketball player to ever make first-string All- 
America (1944-45). He also was a halfback 
on the 1944 and 1945 football teams. 


? What were Navy Coach Wayne Hardin's 
athletic accomplishments? 

• He was an all-round athlete at the College 
of the Pacific and won 1 1 varsity letters— 
the largest total ever earned by a COP ath- 
lete. Hardin is also the second-youngest 
Navy head couch (32) and a winner over 
Army in his first two seasons at Navy. 


f What man coached the longest at Army ? 
At Navy? 

• Earl Blaik coached the Army football 
team for 18 seasons (1941-58). His record 
was 121 wins, 33 losses and 10 tics. His 
teams beat Navy eight times and tied twice. 
Eddie Erdclatz holds the Navy record with 
nine seasons as coach (1950-58). His teams 
won 50 games, lost 27 and tied eight. He 
beat Army five times and tied once. 

— Maury Allen 
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LIBERTY MUTUALS 





mistake by a careless "if only" driver, 
and suddenly — through no fault of 
yours — you can be in deep trouble. If 
this happens, and if you’re a Liberty 
Mutual policyholder, our across-the- 
country organization sw ings into action. 

■ If your car is banged up. Liberty w ill 
pay the repair shop for towing, body- 
work, repainting. ■ If you or pas- 
sengers in your car — are hurl, Medie.il 
Payments coverage can take care of bills 
for emergency treatment, hospital care. 

■ If witnesses must be located, or medi- 
cal reports obtained. Liberty has the 
manpower to do the job anywhere in 


the country. ■ If an attachment is put 
on your car. Liberty will pay the pre- 
mium on bonds to release it. And wc de- 
fend a civil suit against you and pay the 
court costs and legal fees. ■ Check 
these Liberty advantages: 24-hour 
claims service. 150 offices across the 
U. S. and Canada. A financial rating 
second to none in our business. And — 
since we are a policyholder company, 
owned by policyholders, run by policy- 
holder directors — a deep concern with 
the best interests of the careful drivers 
who insure with us. Call any Liberty 
office today to find out about a 
low-cost, non-assessablc 


ut about a 
l>k- policy. 
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around exerciser 

Get into skiing trim now 
with Picas conditioner; 
build stamina, increase 
coordination. I 0.95 
And, this is just a sample 
of the fine equipment you'll 
find for all the family 
in our Ski and Skate Shop, 

6th Floor New York store * 

Bloomingdale's * Lexington at 59th 
New York • Bergen County • Stamford 



When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 

Italy's Prize 

CHIANTI 

Red or White 


L3 


How 
to make 


qood drink 
better , 

* 



Dux h Anyostura on tJw iro 
heft jit > you pour your yin 



Enjoy a drink drier than the 
driest Martini — the delicious 
Gin & Bitters. Angostura is 
what contributes the tropical 
glow, the tingling taste, of the 
world-famous "pink gin." You 
know what Angostura does for 
your Old Fashioneds and Man- 
hattan. Now discover the great 
things it does for gin. Vodka, 
rum. and whiskey, too. 

Whatever you tike in short or 
tall drinks, you'll like better with 

AnfOSfito 

AROMATIC BITTERS 

Cl 961 The AnBoUvro-Wuppermann Corp. 



Mix sentiment with horse sense when 
choosing those special gifts for 
horsemen and their horses. Send to 
Dept. SI for MILLER’S new 16-page 
Xmas brochure, aglow with the new- 
est in riding clothes, accessories, sad- 
dlery, riding books and records . . . 
plus original "Horsey” gifts and 
Xmas cards. 


Or let a MILLER'S Gift Certificate say 
Merry Xmas for you. You’ll appreci- 
ate our prompt personal attention to 
mail and phone orders. 




m 


MILLER’S 




BESTBUY 



THE G0IPE.N TRIANGLE 

Fly to Bermuda, Antigua, Jamaica (King- 
ston and Montego Bay), Nassau -all at 
one low fare. Start in either direction 
any day of the week, any week of the 
year. Made possible only via BWIA and 
BOAC services. See your travel agent 
or call BOAC, General Sales Agents for 
British West Indian Airways. 

BWIA 

THE AIRLINE OF THE CARIBBEAN 


SQUASH 

RACQUETS 

SCHEDULE 


Tournaments through December 27 
NOVEMBER 25-26 

Buffalo Tennis and Squash Club Invi- 
tational Doubles Tournament. Buffalo. 
Ticknor-Glidden Round Robin Singles 
Tournament, Englewood Field Club, 
Englewood, N.J. 

DECEMBER 2-3 

Gold Racquet Invitational Singles and 
Doubles Tournament, Rockaway 
Hunting Club, Cedarhurst, N.Y. 

DECEMBER 9-10 

Lockett Cup Tri-City Singles Tourna- 
ment, Apawamis Club. Rye, N.Y. 

DECEMBER 11-13 

Middlesex Bowl Singles Tournament, 
Harvard Club, Boston. 

DECEMBER 16-17 

National Junior Singles Tournament, 
Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 

DECEMBER 20-22 

Invitation Intercollegiate Singles Tour- 
nament, University Club, New York 
City. 

JANUARY 6-7 

United States Open Singles Tourna- 
ment, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Racquet 
Club. Atlantic City. N.J. 

Connecticut- Western Massachusetts 
Singles Tournament. New Haven Lawn 
Club. New Haven, Conn. 

JANUARY 12-14 

Canadian Open Singles Tournament, 
Montreal Badminton and Squash Club, 
Montreal. 

JANUARY 13-14 

Greenwich Field Club Invitation Dou- 
bles Tournament, Greenwich, Conn. 
Genesee Valley Club Invitation Singles 
Tournament, Rochester, N.Y. 

JANUARY 20-21 

U.S. National Senior Doubles Tour- 
nament, Boston. 

Connor Cup Tournament, Hartford 
Golf Club, Hartford, Conn. 

JANUARY 22-27 

Buffalo City Singles Tournament, Ten- 
nis and Squash Club. Buffalo. 

JANUARY 22 — - EBRUARY 3 

Massachusetts State Singles Tourna- 
ment, University Club, Boston. 

JANUARY 26-28 

Canadian Singles Tournament. Bad- 
minton and Racquet Club, Toronto. 

JANUARY 27-28 

Atlantic Coast Singles Championship, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Racquet Club, 
Atlantic City, N.J. end 



An open challenge to anyone 

whose present car cost him $5000 or more. 

If you now own any car whose original price was $5000 or more, of any make 
or country of origin, of any year, we offer you this friendly challenge: 

A dealer in your area will deliver a brand-new 1962 Imperial to you at 
a convenient time, turn it over to you for your own use, so you may 
compare it with your own car on any and all points you consider important. 

This is not to be the usual round-the-block “demo drive.” It is a bona fide 
comparison tour . . . long enough to let you explore every facet of Imperial 
performance, handling, comfort, craftsmanship. 

There will be no eager sales talk. Our representative will go over the controls 
with you, then hand you the keys. What happens then between the Imperial and 
you will be all the “selling” you'll get. 

One of the Imperial dealers in your area will be in touch with you soon to 
arrange a convenient day and time. 

IMPERIAL 

AMERICAS MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 


IMPERIAL LE BARON FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 



R S- V. 1 1 If you'd like to take an Imperial on a comparison tour without waiting for an invitation, write on your 
letterhead to General Manager, Imperial Division, 12200 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan. 



Bobby Richardson puts grease on a gun... 

After drawing a bead on the '61 World Series— “most hits of any player”-the New York Yankees’ 
sizzling second baseman sets his sights for hunting. From season to season he keeps his 16 gauge 
shotgun free of rust and corrosion with a light layer of gun grease. But when Bobby Richardson 



but never on his hair! (Vitalis keeps his hair neat all day without grease) 

wants to keep his hair in place— no greasy kid-stuff hair dressings for him. He uses 
Vitalis* with V-7®, the g reaseless grooming discovery. It fights embarrassing dandruff, 
prevents dryness, keeps hair neat all day without g rease . Get Vitalis with V-7 today! 


HAPPY HUNTING 


SCORECARD 


PROVIDENCE AND THE GIANTS 

The accusation that the National Foot- 
ball League is playing unfair with the 
rival American Football League is heard 
again in the land, and not merely from 
the active vocal cords of Harry Wismer, 
owner of the New York Titans of the 
AFL. The Wismer charges, some old, 
some new, some borrowed, are now be- 
ing echoed by respected journalists and 
deserve examination. 

The claim is that the New York Gi- 
ants, who currently lead the NFL's East- 
ern Conference, are being loaded up by 
other teams in the NFL in a specific 
attempt to make them look good and 
focus attention on them and away from 
the Titans. The argument goes that the 
NFL, in order to destroy the AFL, must 
bust it first in the biggest and most pres- 
tigious city on the circuit and is con- 
scientiously trying to do just that. 

Well, it is a fact— provable by hind- 
sight — that the Giants have benefited 
greatly from trades with Western Con- 
ference NFL teams and have given up 
relatively little in return. There is no evi- 
dence as of now, of course, that this is 
due to anything more than the astute- 
ness of canny Giant Vice-President Wel- 
lington Mara, long known as a demon 
trader (SI, Nov. 20). And to many it 
must seem ridiculous to suggest that any 
NFL team would purposely trade away 
any one of its valuable players merely to 
build up any specific rival. 

The Giants have received their biggest 
break not in the trades alone but in the 
NFL scheduling as well. In their first 
eight games this season New York twice 
played Washington (loser of 17 straight), 
twice played Dallas (no wins last year) 
and twice played St. Louis. By the time 
the season was half over, the Giants had 
not been tested either against the cham- 
pionship Philadelphia Eagles or the con- 
sensus choice for new champion, the 
Cleveland Browns. 

The effect of this was to give the 
Giants plenty of time to assimilate their 
new heroes. Another effect was to give 
them a fancy 6-2 record by the time the 
big games on the schedule began to roll 


around, thus assuring the rich gates and 
the lavish attention that Wismer. whose 
Titans currently hold a record of 5-5 in 
the AFL, claims is aimed at wrecking 
his team. 

Some now argue that the kindly prov- 
idence that watches over the Giants by 
providing them with fine new players and 
soft first-half schedules is not a prov- 
idence at all but a connived “syndi- 
cate" operation in the National Football 
League. This harsh accusation has not 
been proved, but it has stirred enough 
controversy to make it a legitimate sub- 
ject for speculation. And surely there 
could be an improvement in scheduling. 
We recognize all the scheduling prob- 
lems faced by Rozclle and his staff. Base- 
ball overlaps the pro football season by 
several weeks, and baseball teams have 
first call on the playing fields. This ex- 
plains some oddities of the schedule, but 
not all. 

There is simply no need for the New 
York Giants to play three teams twice 
each in their first eight games. And when 
two of those teams arc the worst in the 
league, the NFL — even with clean hands 
—lays itself wide open to the charge of 
building up the Giants. 

PLENTY IN A NAME 

Two weeks ago Walter O'Malley an- 
nounced officially that the new $16 mil- 
lion stadium in Chavez Ravine will be 
called Dodger Stadium. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when the man- 
agement of the Los Angeles Angels, who 
will also play baseball in Chavez Ravine, 
began to kick. They didn’t ask that it be 
known as Angel Arena but said they 
would never call it anything but Chavez 
Ravine. So the new park is going to have 
two names, to the confusion of Cali- 
fornia’s patrons and the nation’s sports- 
writers. “We don't want any tourists 
interested in seeing our games wonder- 
ing where the hell Dodger Stadium is," 
said an Angels' official. The artful Dodger 
O’Malley is adamant, and so is ride-'em- 
cowboy Gene Autry, Angel board chair- 
man. As a compromise we suggest Ely- 
sian Fields. 


Bill Corricre of Easton, Pa. went out to 
Colorado to hunt big game. Working 
near the center fork of the Little Snake 
River, he spotted a big buck deer and 
dropped the animal with a single shot. 
Corriere had just begun to dress out the 
deer when what should blunder into 
sight but a large elk. He dispatched it 
immediately with another shot. This pre- 
sented a major problem: How could Cor- 
riere possibly get all that meat back to 
camp? Off he went to round up some 
pack horses. He returned later only to 
find a cinnamon bear nibbling at the 
deer carcass. Corriere promptly made it 
three for three. 

All of which is far better than what 
happened to another hunter in Smyrna 



Mills, Me. Heading through a field near 
his house, he spotted what he thought 
was a partridge. His shot was perfectly 
placed, but the partridge turned out to 
be his cat. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• To help confuse Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Floyd Patterson, Peter Fuller, the 
millionaire manager of contender Tom 
McNecley, has bought up all the films 
of McNeeley’s previous fights. The main 
effect of this maneuver, some people 
feel, will be to safeguard Patterson from 
overconfidence. 

• The American Football League plans 
to revise its schedule next year to avoid 
competing with televised NFL games. 
The Buffalo Bills may shift their 1962 
games to Saturday nights. The New 
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SOUNDEST GIFT IN STEREO 



THE MOST TIRED SANTA will sit 
back, relax, and enjoy the thrill of 
"Balanced Tone” Stereophonic 
sound— especially when it is pre- 
sented in full dimensional brilliance 
by the new Revere T-2200 Stereo 
Tape Recorderand Companion Unit. 
No needle— no turn-table wobble 
between you and the sound. This 
compact, completely portable 
stereo system combines beauty and 
simplicity with the finest of stereo 
clarity. A perfect pair for FM multi- 
plex recording. Play, record 2 and 
4 track stereo at dual speeds. Up to 
8 hours monophonic playing time. 


FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP and Revere 
engineering is evident in every de- 
tail from the smartly designed cases 
to the lubricated-for-life moving 
elements. In addition, Revere Re- 
corders are backed by the research 
and experience of the 3M Company, 
producers of "Scotch” Brand 
Magnetic Tapes. The Revere Stereo 
System is priced under $330.00. 
A wonderful Christmas gift for the 
whole family— available at fine 
music and photographic stores 
everywhere. See it— hear it now! 

Revere gm 

A SUBSIDIARY OF KM COMPANY 



" WHEN YOU'RE OLD ENOUGH TO DRIVE... 


...your father may still own his Lincoln Continental' For the 
Lincoln Continental is an investment that endures. Floor, 
walls, and roof are welded into a single solid structure that 
cannot be shaken loose— ever. The Lincoln Continental has 
greater protection against rust and corrosion. The extensive 
use of galvanized and stainless steel, for example. Body 
rust-proofing is applied inside and out. And every Lincoln 
Continental is tested, re- tested, and re -re -tested before you 
can buy it. Each car is put through its paces over a 12-mile 
track. 189 points are checked after the cars are built. 


This painstaking care in building cars is what makes the 1962 
Lincoln Continental such a remarkable investment in driving 
pleasure an investment that will better retain its value for the 
years ahead. No won der the L incoln Continen tal can be war- 
rapte d for fully twice as long as any other American car. 24 
mo nths or 24. 000 miles * 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product ot cJCrf Motor Company Lmcotn-Mercury Division 


* Ford Mot©' Company warrants to it» Dealers, and U* Dealers. m turn, warrant to liter' Lincoln Cont.ncntai customers as follow* That for 54 months or 'or 24,000 mile*, whichever comes first *ree 
replacement nclud ng related laoor. will De made 0, Dealers, ©t any part witn a defect n workmans. p material* Tre* are not covered Oy the warranty aooropriate adjustments will continue to be 
made By the tire compan.es Owners will remain responsible for normn mantcnance se'v c: ano routine replacement oi maintenance terns Such as filters, spar* plugs, ignition points and w per blades 


SCORECARD ..mliuued 


York Titans will play at home on the 
same dates as the Giants to avoid the 
TV competition. 

• National Hockey League President 
Clarence Campbell is trying to get NHL 
teams to stop competing with each oth- 
er for young prospects. The Boston 
Bruins recently outbid the Montreal 
Canadiens by going to SI 0.000 for a 
junior prospect. Campbell believes that 
paying big bonuses will raise league 
costs. 

• Watch for other cities besides Omaha 
to bump into attendance troubles in the 
new National Bow ling League. Fresno is 
currently attracting an average of only 
350 per game. But Detroit, with an av- 
erage of 1,315, Dallas, with an average 
of 1,145 per game, and Fort Worth, 
with an average of 1.067. are drawing 
well in the 10-team league. 

• Probably the first college football 
coach to be fired will be Jim Myers at 
Texas A&M. His teams have won only 
five Southwest Conference games in four 
seasons. Likely replacement is Jim Ow- 
ens. a former Aggie assistant coach and 
currently the coach at Washington. 

A GUTTER BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Back in the bad old days, a bow ling alley 
was a bow ling alley and a lady w ouldn't 
be found dead near one. Then came a big 
advertising campaign by the equipment 
manufacturers, aimed at giving bowling 
a new image (and one which it deserved ). 
Bowling alleys became bowling lanes, 
and pretty ladies w ith high-society names 
were pictured enjoying themselves on 
them. The newest phase of this campaign 
is now upon us: henceforth, the gutters 
are to be called “channels." The word 
“gutter" is considered beneath the dig- 
nity of the game. So remember, bowlers, 
when you throw that sphere down the 
lane, try to keep it out of the channels - 
and. if you fail, please refrain from using 
any channel language. 

WORST BET 

Fall is the time for raking leaves, putting 
on snow tires and betting on football 
pools. Stick to the first two. We like a 
little action ourselves, but the football 
pools are perhaps the worst possible way 
to make money. The pool cards arc dis- 
tributed in factories and hospitals, high 
schools and public libraries, practically 
every place where there arc more than 
two suckers assembled. On the card is a 
long list of football games, w ith equatir.- 
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There’s a wonderful experience waiting for 
you in your first pair of Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. The difference is in the 
under-foot support provided by Wright’s 
Four Exclusive Features. It helps you step 
lighter, step livelier all through the 
busy day! 

Style 298 one of Wright’s family of 
handsomely styled Whippet shoes. Soft 
as a slipper — extremely flexible, yet with 
complete Arch Preserver support. In rich 
deep brown or black. 


1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 

2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 

3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 

4 Ileel-to-ballfil ting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


wright 

a/uc/L fiA&i&i/i'&o J$oed 


For nrarnl dealer consult Clarified Directory or write: 
E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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No brush. 
No lather. 
No blades. 
No blood. 
No push. 
No pull. 

No bull. 



if] 





All you get 
is the shave 
that’s 
rated best. 


SCORECARD continual 

ing point spreads aimed at making the 
games as close as possible. You make 
your picks and lose your money. The 
reason you lose your money is that the 
odds are so heavily stacked against the 
bettor as to be ridiculous. Consider: 

If you pick five out of five winners, 
you arc paid 15 to 1. The odds against 
you are 31 to 1. Pick 8 out of 8 and you 
get a handsome payoff of 60 to I . But 
the odds against you are even handsom- 
er: 255 to I. Pick 10 out of 10 (a nearly 
impossible task ) and you get back 150 to 
1. You should get 1.923 to 1. 

To make matters worse, it takes only 
one tic to make your entire card a loser. 
The Treasury Department has observed 
all this and taken steps to smash the 
pool racket. We suggest that the public 
take the job out of Treasury's hands and 
ignore the pools right out of existence. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Former Texas League Spit ba 1 1 Pitcher 
Snipe Conley on his lost art: ’'They're 
arguing now- that the spitball is danger- 
ous. Why. I walked only 40 or 50 men a 
season; it's bound not to be dangerous 
if a man can control it like that." 

• Retiring Xavier University Football 
Coach Ed Doherty, remembering things 
past: "I once had a tryout with the New 
York Yankees, but I didn't make it. 
They told me I couldn't switch blades 
fast enough." 

• Ohio Stale Football Coach Woody 
Hayes, commenting on his archenemy. 
Alumni Secretary Jack Fullcn: “He is 
going to Africa to tell their university 
people how to build a strong alumni 
association. And if he doesn't tell them 
they must have a good football team to 
achieve this, he’s not telling the truth." 

DANCING IN THE LIGHT 

So 44.000 people arc in the stands wait- 
ing impatiently for the big game between 
South Carolina and Clemson. There is 
applause when the orange-coated Clcm- 
son Tigers take the field. Thirty-six 
strong, they begin their pregame calis- 
thenics with grace and finesse. Then they 
swing into strange gyrations, zigging and 
zagging in place, shaking their hips, 
waving their arms, bumping and grind- 
ing like a bunch of fifth-rate burlesque 
queens,. The Clemson fans, no fools, 
know that this is not the Clemson team, 
but a bunch of phonics from South Car- 
olina dressed like the Clemson team. 
Down onto the field pour outraged 


Abladeshavesskin;aRonsonCFL Mark 1 1 shaves beard (shaves it closerthan 
any other electric shaver). $23.50 buys you blades, razor, shaving creams, 
powders, brush and styptic pencils for a year's use. $23.50 buys you a Ronson 
CFL Mark II for a lifetime. Ronson, of course, is the quickest of the electric 
shavers; far faster than blade and soap. ("I had a beard and I had a Ronson. 
In 2 minutes I had only a Ronson.") If you shave with a blade, test-shave a 
Ronson. Within a week, you won’t use anything else. And you will know wh y 
Ronson is rated best* for closeness. Best for speed. And best fSSIJERUfe 

for comfort. ALSO AVAILABLE IN C *NAPa. RONSON coup WOODBRiOGE. NEW JERSEY 
•RATINGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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Clemsonites, and battle is done here and 
there and hither and yon. Thus was The 
Twist introduced to the gridiron. We 
doubt that it will appear again. 

MASTER'S VOICES 

F-or the past 25 years an inspired mu- 
sician named Ludwig Koch has been 
prowling around the British Isles, re- 
cording such sounds as the rustle of 
the reeds in the marshes of Norfolk and 
the whisper of the waves on Dover 
Beach. He has also recorded the songs 
of 178 species of birds, and while bird 
song recordings these days are common- 
place, those of Ludwig Koch are not: 
he started such work, and was the first 
to record the astounding squeaks, chat- 
ters, whistles, buzzes, wails, squawks and 
wild ethereal melodies with which nature 
has endowed birds. 

Driven out of Germany in 1936 by 
the Nazis, Koch was welcomed in Eng- 
land, where, he said "is everything for 
za birds and animals. It is amazing how 
zey understand how important it is.’ 4 
An old-fashioned character who wore 
a black beret and lemon-yellow spats 
on his sound-hunting expeditions, Koch 
began a radio program devoted to bird 
songs, enthralling his listeners at least 
in part because of his accent. Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain used to 
go bird watching with him. Sir Julian 
Huxley is one of his admirers. At various 
times he has recorded the complete vo- 
cabulary of the mute swan, the rarely 
heard mating call of the camel, the 
amorous orations of lions and the crack- 
ing sound produced when a greenshank 
sandpiper breaks out of the shell. 

A reputable scientist who has been 
called the greatest living birdman. Koch 
has a highly developed sense of humor. 
Once when he was trying to make a 
night recording of the sounds of a wry- 
neck — a sort of British woodpecker — 
he appealed to the neighborhood to 
silence a leaky cistern. Its sound was be- 
coming confused with the lament of the 
bird and thus was threatening the valid- 
ity of his research. The cistern was si- 
lenced. Last week the British Broad- 
casting Corporation prepared a special 
broadcast in honor of Koch's 80th birth- 
day. He was asked if. in his lifetime of 
bird watching, he had noted that birds 
watched people. Yes. he said caustically. 
He was setting up his equipment one 
day, and a warbler watched him, waited 
for him to crawl into the bushes to hide, 
then hopped up to the microphone and 
yelled, "Go away!” end 
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We don’t roll. 

We don’t adjust. 
We don’t flip. 

We don’t float. 

We don’t lo-speed. 
We don’t raise. 

We don’t lower. 



All we do 
is give you the 
shave that’s 
rated best. 


Many shavers claim a lot. Ronson claims nothing; we let an honored testing 
panel speak for us* It rates the Ronson CFL Mark II best for closeness. 
Best for speed. Best for comfort. The reason is Ronson’s new multi-blade 
Miracle 1 cutter (so christened by our engineers). It is so sharp and sensitive, 
it actually amplifies whiskers intosound. Ronson “talks”; crackles when it’s 
cutting, hums when it’s done (to shave, all you have to do is listen). Ronson 
has Super-Trim for long hairs, sideburns. And Mark II introduc es replaceable 
cutters (only $3) you snap in at home in 10 seconds. You keep^ft£^||^^ 


it sharp for life, also available 

•RATINGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


T CANADA/RONSON CORP., WOOOBRIOGE, N 
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The dipstick. You can almost forget it. 


The most economical thing about 
the Volkswagen isn^t the gas. 



Chea 


p new. 


4 


Far be it from us to belittle gasoline 
economy. 

After all, we were slightly involved in 
getting the whole idea started. 

But there's been a subtle twist. 

Volkswagen economy has become so 
legendary, people are willing to pay all 
kinds of money for a used one. 

(Though a new one costs only Si, 595.*) 

So gas itself isn't the VW's most eco- 
nomical factor any more. 

Low depreciation is. 

You can get more of your money back 
for a VW when you sell it than you can 
for any other car. 

Of course, that's not the whole story. 

The VW's reputation for steering clear 
of repair shops hasn't hurt any. 

And neither has the fact that VW owners 
are rorely in a rush to sell. 

(Why should they be? We never change 
the VW to make it obsolete, only to make 
it work better.) 

The plain fact is that a five-year old 
Volkswagen is worth just as much in today's 
market as many five-year old cars that 
cost twice os much to begin with. 

But just because gas economy comes 


in second, let's not forget it. 

Day after week after month, it can add 
up to quite an item. 

Figuring 32 miles to a gallon (and 10,000 
miles a year) you end up saving a few 
hundred extra dollars. 

You just can't help it. 

That 32 miles per gallon is n O pipe 
dream, by the woy. Most people get that* 
much. Some even more. Some less. 

(Obviously, you'll get better mileage 
on a highway in Kansas than during rush 
hour in downtown Philadelphia.) 

Then there's oil. 

The Volkswagen's oluminum-magnesium 
engine runs with so little stress and fric- 
tion, you'll probably never need oil be- 
tween changes. Check any gos stotion at- 
tendant on thot one. 

(When you do buy oil, you buy it by 
the pint. And 5 pints fill it.) 

The VW engine is frugal in still another 
way. 

It's cooled by air. 

Not woter. 

Naturally, there's no radiator; no need 
for one. 

And so there's no need for anti-freeze. 


either. No hoses. No pump. No leaks. No 
draining. No rust. 

No nothing. 

You don't usually think that tires have 
much to do with economy. 

But then you don't usually get 40,000 
miles (or more) on a set. 

lEach VW tire bears so little weight, 
tire wear is phenomenally low.) 

That much mileage is that much money 
in the bank. 

And not at all unusual. 

Now. If you add (or subtract) the 10% 
you save on insurance and remember that, 
by and large, a VW needs less mainte- 
nance than other cars, you get some idea 
of why they're so much in demand. 

New and used alike. 


Air is free. 

Finally, a word of coution. 

Some people have a strong temptation 
to get economy happy with their first VW 
ond figure their costs down to fractions of 
a penny. 

It makes a great talking point. 

But resist it. 

We wouldn't want anyone to forget the 
other big reason for driving a VW. 

Fun. 
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Kd SCOTCH WHISKY 

extra' quality 


SCOTLAND 


“Make Mine Martin’s” 

The only all extra quality Scotch 

(it’s on the label and in the bottle) 


86.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON &. ROBBINS, INC.. NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK&R, 1961 




You give the great outdoors 
when you give a Remington 


No other Christmas gift opens the door to 
so many healthy, happy hours under open 
sky ... so many seasons of great sport and 
companionship. No other gift will continue 


to speak so well of the giver for so many 
years. And, of course, every Remington 22 
rifle is its own proof that you were careful 
to choose the world's fincst-quality firearm. 


New A/y/o/j 66- 


Autoloading 22 Rifle 


The amazing structural-nvlon and ordnance steel 
design of the new Remington Nylon 66 opens a 
new era in firearms engineering. The stock is chip- 
proof. water-proof, oil-proof, warp-proof. Three- 
point precision bedding of the barrel gives amazing 
accuracy. Steel parts glide on nylon bearings— need 
no lubrication. Perfect checkering, white-diamond 
inla\sand spacers. Capacity 1 5 long rifle cartridges. 
Weighs only 4 lbs. ^ ^^.9 5 ' 



Adjustable rear sights give bull’s-eye 
accuracy under all conditions of wind 
and range. For shooting at distances 
too long for the unaided eye. the re- 
ceiver is grooved to take clamp-on 
or "Tip-Off"-type telescope sights, 


A lifetime of rifle punishment was 
concentrated in the Remington lab- 
oratories to prove the Nylon 66. The 
gun was rapid-fired for 5 hours with- 
out a jam. And severe "weather" 
tests failed to affect the action. 


New 


"Fie/c/masfer " 


Model 572 Slide-Action 22 Rifle 


The ''Held master's" exclusive cartridge-feeding de- 
sign makes it the most jam-free slide-action 22. It 
features the easiest single loading in this type gun, 
too — -just drop a cartridge in the ejection port and 
close the action. Model 572 also available in 4-lb. 
lightweight model with “Sun-Grain" stock and 
colorful rust-resistant exteriors. Holds 20 short. 17 
long or 15 long rifle cartridges. 



Fast, positive action. Short-stroke op- 
eration is smooth . . . ideal for getting 
off quick shots at hard-to-hit tar- 
gets. The Model 572 "Fleldmaster'’ 
shoots as fast as you can flick the 
fore-end . . . with top accuracy. 



Extra safety. Model 572 will not fire 
if trigger is squeezed while action is 
being closed. Trigger must be re- 
leased and squeezed for each shot 
has straight, crisp pull. The safety is 
the sure cross-bolt type. 


New "Speec/Masfet" 

The Remington "Speedmaster" autoloading 22 was 
made for the field. This amazing rifle handles short, 
long and long rifle cartridges interchangeably and 
without adjustment — vou can load cartridges in the 
order they come to your hand. Features single load- 
ing plus auto-ejection. Capacity 20 short, 17 long 
or 1 5 long rifle cartridges. 

$55-95. 


Model 552 Autoloading 22 Rifle 



Exclusive single loading plus auto-ejec- 
tion makes new Model 552 ideally 
suited to giving shooting instruction 
to beginners. The "Speedmaster" 
receiver is grooved for "Tip-Off 
type telescope sights. 



"Speedmaster" features the superior 
fire control used on Remington high- 
power rifles, including: crisp trigger 
release, positive disconnection ol 
hammer and trigger on firing, rugged 
cross-bolt safety. 


THE OLDEST GUNMAKERS IN AMERICA PRESENT THE NEWEST GUNS 

f femin gf on , fp 

"KicldmaaUrr". “Sp<-«-dmn»t.r-- an- Ken V S fat Off unit "Sun-Grain" i« » trademark of Itcmlngiun Atm. Company. Inc.. Hr i.lu.-port 2. Conn. In Canada: 
Ki-minjrton Arm. of Canada Ltd.. ». Uutt-n KlUalirlli Htvd.. Toronto. Uni. ‘frieft an bjtel lo change wiUiml no lirr. 







Your Pan Am Jet ticket to Trinidad lets you island-hop to Puerto Rico, St. Croix, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados, Dominican Rep./Haiti, Jamaica and Nassau at no extra fare ! 


Leave your winter worries behind while you ex- 
plore the sunny Caribbean! For just $319, round- 
trip Rainbow Jet Economy fare from New York, 
you can go all the way to Trinidad. For this same 
fare, you can take up to a year to wander through 
any or all of the other 9 islands, or you can put 
together other exotic island combinations for 
even less! 


You can also start your Pan Am Jet trip to the 
Caribbean from Boston. Philadelphia,- Balti- 
more/Washington, or Miami. For information 
or reservations, call your Travel Agent or any 
of 69 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 

Choose Pan Am for its priceless extra of ex- 
perience. Enjoy the wonderful feeling of con- 
fidence every moment of the way. 



FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA . . . FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC . . FIRST ON THE PACIFIC . . FIRST ROUND THE WORLD-WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


It wasn’t easy to say “NO” 
for 24 years . . . 

In 1937, Teacher's Highland Cream was the leading Scotch 
whisky in America. . .a leadership attributable to Teacher’s tra- 
ditional policy that Quality must always prevail over Quantity 
. . . that only exceptionally fine Scotch could ever bear the 
Teacher’s name. 

DeSPITE a vigorous expansion program planned to satisfy the 
growing world market, the tremendous demand for Teacher’s 
outstripped the firm’s ability to supply their quality whisky. 

To the suggestion that Teacher’s Highland Cream meet the 
demand by varying its quality . . . the Board of Directors gave an 
unequivocal "no”. ..a "no” that has endured 24 years and has 
kept Teacher’s in limited supply throughout the world. 

But now ... 

Mr RONALD M. TEACHER, Chairman of the Board, reveals 
lie is confident that the firm has now sufficient stocks so that 
Teacher’s can once again be in free supply in the United States. 

So now at last your retailer can supply you with Teacher’s 
by the case or fill an order for as many bottles as you wish. 
Perhaps you were very young 24 years ago; if so, why not try 
something that has been worth waiting for. 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY J 86 PROOF / SCHIEEFEUN & CO.. NEW YORK 
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AND DOWN WENT 
NUMBER ONE 


After demolishing eight straight teams mighty Texas 

fell, an upset victim of TCU. But neither defeat nor a terrible 

battering could diminish the brilliance of James Saxton 


by ROY TERRELL 

T he ball was on the SO and the big 
scoreboard at the south end of 
Memorial Stadium in Austin showed a 
little more than nine minutes remaining 
in the second quarter when Texas Chris- 
tian went into its huddle. The quarter- 
back, a young man named Sonny Gibbs 
who looks a bit like the state capitol 
dressed in shoulder pads, called a pass. 

"Go out like you were going to 
block." Gibbs told Buddy lies, the right 
end. "Then blow down that field. I'll 
try to get the ball to you." 

Gibbs faked his halfback into the 
line, then faded back as lies fled. The 
orange jerseys of the University of Texas 
poured in. Gibbs drew back his arm 
and threw. He is 6 feet 7 inches tall and 
it has been said that he docs not really 
pass the football, he hands it downfield 
to his receivers. He didn't hand this 
one. The ball went 50 yards through the 
air and when it came down, lies met it 
on the eight, behind Texas Halfback 
Jerry Cook, behind every Texas defend- 
er. He was tackled on the goal line but 
bounced across, and the official threw 
up his hands. TCU 6, Texas 0. That 

Photograph by Neil Leifer 

a dazed saxton. knocked uncon- 
scious in the first quarter, is assisted 
off the field by Texas trainers. He was 
knocked cold again in the second half. 


was the only touchdown of the day. 

It was enough to score the major up- 
set of the 1961 college football season, 
and knock the No. I team in the land 
flat on its illustrious pants. Texas had 
been a tornado in eight previous games 
— undefeated, untied and unmolested. 
The Longhorns had scored 266 points 
and led the nation in rushing with 316 
yards per game. Never had they been 
held to less than four touchdowns, nev- 
er had they won by less than three. They 
called their offense A-B-C because it 
was so simple: 50 yards and a cloud of 
dust. The defense was frightening. "Mak- 
ing a mistake against Texas," wrote 
Mickey Herskowitz of the Houston Post, 
"is like bleeding in front of a shark." 
Yet when TCU won, hardly anyone was 
surprised. Texas fans cried a little may- 
be, but that was all. 

The Southwest Conference is an or- 
ganization dedicated to fratricide. Not 
since 1938-39, when TCU and A&M 
went undefeated, back to back, has the 
league produced a national champion, 
and the reason is simple enough: re- 
gardless of intersectional success — and 
Texas, for example, had splattered Cal- 
ifornia 28-3, Washington State 4 1 - 8 and 
Oklahoma 28-7 this year— it is almost 
impossible for anyone to survive the 
murderous eight-team round-robin con- 
ference schedule without defeat, often 
by an opponent voted least likely to 
succeed. "They aren't much impressed 


by press clippings down here," says 
Jess Neely of Rice. TCU was a 23-poinl 
underdog on Saturday, but TCU long 
ago passed its apprenticeship in con- 
fusing the odds. Texas was temporarily 
No. I in the nation in 1941 until Baylor 
tied the Longhorns and TCU came along 
to administer the only defeat. In 1959 
Texas won eight straight— then lost to 
TCU. The 1961 Horned Frogs had lost 
four games before Saturday but they 
had also tied Ohio State, the only blot 
on the Buckeye record, and handed Kan- 
sas one of its two defeats. Before the 
game Coach Darrell Royal of Texas 
shook his head. "I'm as nervous as a 
pig in a packing plant," he said. 

The TCU victory on Saturday was not 
so much due to the pass— although this 
is all that will remain in the record books 
50 years from now — as to the furious 
defense that the Horned Frog line, led 
by lies, threw against Texas' racehorse 
attack. Texas was stopped one yard from 
the TCU goal in the first quarter, on the 
seven in the second quarter, on the eight 
in the fourth quarter. TCU was able to 
do this because it found a defense against 
James Saxton. TCU didn’t stop Saxton; 
nobody stops Saxton. He gained 85 of 
Texas' 138 yards rushing and caught a 
pass fpr 45 yards. But TCU did the next 
best thing. The Horned Frogs hit Sax- 
ton so hard he was knocked out. Twice. 
That must have slowed him down. 

The first accident occurred early in 
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DOWN WENT NO. 1 .annulled 

the first quarter. Saxton took a short 
pass from Mike Cotten and wiggled 45 
yards down the right sideline. He was 
finally tackled on the 10 by Donnie 
Smith, and then, as he rolled over on 
the ground, in came Bobby Plummer, a 
220-pound tackle. "I was trying to miss 
him.” Plummer said later. He failed. 
His knee hit Saxton in the head and 
Jimmy was knocked unconscious. 

Five minutes deep in the third quar- 
ter. after Saxton had broken loose for 
22 yards on one of his marvelous jittery 
runs, he was flattened again. This time 
he went into the middle of the line, and 
when all the big bodies had been re- 
moved one small one remained on the 
ground. In all. Saxton missed almost 
40 minutes of the ball game. After it 
was over, both Plummer and Gibbs 
apologized. “There was nothing dirty 
about it.” Saxton said, grinning, "but 
you guys sure do hit hard." 

The defeat shattered Texas’ hopes for 
a national championship, but it did not 
altogether ruin the season. A victory 
over Texas A&M this week, on Thanks- 
giving Day. will guarantee the Long- 
horns at least a share of the conference 
championship with Arkansas, which 
must still beat Texas Tech. Since Texas 
has already humiliated Arkansas 33-7, 
the Longhorns would go to the Cotton 
Bowl. “It's no disgrace to get knocked 
down,” said Darrell Royal, “so long as 
you get back up. We’ve had some 
happy dressing rooms this year. Maybe 
wc can have one more.” 

They will— unless Texas A&M, too, 
manages to find a solution to James 
Saxton. Saxton looks less like a foot- 
ball player than a walking endorsement 
for Blue Cross. He weighs a scrawny 
165 pounds and talks with a squeaky 
drawl. Sometimes he squeaks when he 
walks, too. He has a had shoulder, a 
trick back and an allergy to grass and 
dust that causes his sinuses to run like 
the University of Texas fountain every 
time he gets within sight of a football 
Held. He is so nervous that he can’t 
sleep the night before a game. It is all 
a disguise. James Saxton is actually 
some sort of small nuclear device. Hand 
him a football and you may not see 
him again for a week. 

In action, Saxton resembles a knuckle 
ball more than anything else. He is fast 
—he ran the 100 in 9.8 in high school, 
50 yards in 5.3 and is surely even faster 
now — but it is his inhuman quickness 


that sets him apart. At the end of two 
strides he hits top speed. He slithers 
through holes that other ballcarriers 
couldn't find with a road map. In an 
open Held he would be hard to hit with 
a handful of rice. “He’s like one of 
those toy balloons you blow up and 
turn loose.” says Royal. “Lord knows 
where he's going.” 

“Let me tell you about Saxton." says 
John Seals, who played for the Long- 
horns last year. “We were working on 
a ranch up in North Texas one summer, 
cutting hay and clearing brush. James 
drives up on a tractor and he’s hold- 
ing this cottontail rabbit in his lap. 
‘Where'd you get him?' I asked. ‘I ran 
him down,' James said. Well, I'd heard 
about guys who were supposed to be 
able to do that, but I'd never seen one 
yet. So I just laughed. The next day, 
darned if he didn't come in with three 
rabbits. He’d run them all down." 

How to catch a rabbit 

"It's not so hard,” says Saxton. “I'd 
iump them in this alfalfa field where 
there was a lot of stubble. I'd get ofT 
the tractor and chase them. You stay 
with them and pretty soon they just 
poop out. They flop over on their sides 
and lay there pulling and you can pick 
them up with your hand. 

"I caught a half-grown jackrabbit 
once, too. but never a full-grown one. 
And I've tried. You can stay with a 
jack rabbit pretty well when his ears 
are standing up: he's just idling along 
then. But when he puts those long old 
cars back flat against his head, he just 
takes off and disappears. No human 
being," says Saxton, "can catch a full- 
grown jackrabbit." 

l ew human beings can catch James 
Saxton either. In nine games this season 
he has played just 148 minutes, or less 
than a quarter a game. He has carried 
the football only 95 times. Yet he has 
gained 791 yards rushing, an average of 
more than eight yards a try, scored nine 
touchdowns, furnished runs of 80, 78, 
66, 56 and 49 yards, and turned several 
football games completely upside down. 

Saxton was born May 21, 1940 in 
College Station, of all places, the home 
of Texas A&M. His family moved to 
Palestine, in East Texas, when he was 5. 
“I used to run through the woods, dodg- 
ing pine trees." he says: “Maybe that 
helped.” He ran track, scored at a 20- 
point clip in basketball and was a 140- 
pound tailback on the high school foe - 
ball team. "I didn’t dream I’d be good 


enough to play college football. Then 
Texas offered me a scholarship." 

“The first time I ever saw him run,” 
says Mike Campbell, the Texas end 
coach, “my hair stood straight up on 
end. The only trouble is that wc didn't 
know what to do with him. He only 
weighed 150 pounds.” 

As a freshman, Saxton was a third- 
string quarterback who couldn't pass. 
As a sophomore, he was a third-string 
quarterback who worried himself half 
to death that he might call the wrong 
play. “I'd never called signals before." 
he says. "I used to take long walks 
around the campus at night, talking to 
myself. I couldn't sleep on Friday for 
worrying about the game and I couldn't 
sleep on Thursday because I dreaded 
Friday so much.” 

"Wc still didn't know what to do with 
him," says Royal, "but he had to play. 
You never saw such an exciting runner. 
He was sensational, even when he lost 
three yards. He would dance around and 
dodge and go back and forth across the 
field three times. The fans loved him 
—and I knew one thing: if wc lost with 
Saxton silling by me on the bench, I 
was going to get a lot of mail." 

That year Saxton gained 271 yards in 
55 carries, an average of 4.9. He threw 
four passes and completed them all; he 
punted 12 times for a 43-yard average. 
“He can still kick a football farther than 
anyone on the team," says Royal, "but 
you never know. It might go back over 
bis head.” On the Friday before the 
Oklahoma game Saxton leaned over to 
tie a shoelace. He couldn't straighten up. 

“Wc took him to the hospital," says 
Royal, "and the next day he tore Okla- 
homa apart. You should see the films of 
that game. ‘This is your life, James 
Saxton.' " 

Saxton made a play that year that he 
still considers the best of his career. It 
was on defense. 

"I was playing safety against SMU 
and Henry Christopher came down on a 
look-in pattern. Don Meredith threw 
him a pass. I hit him and knocked him 
loose from the football.” Saxton also 
knocked Christopher loose from two 
teeth; he was sorry about that and told 
Christopher so later. Still, Saxton thinks 
that it was a good play. "Coach has a 
saying on pass defense: ‘Take pride in 
your zone; man it with authority.' I 
figured I had." 

Last year Royal moved Saxton to 
halfback. He was injured against Ne- 
braska (shoulder), Arkansas (hip) and 
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biggest upset of I 1 college season was 
fashioned when Buddy lies caught TCU pass. 


Rice (chest) and these three games Texas 
lost. But in between he pulled the team 
out of lough situations no less than eight 
times and learned to run in a straight 
line, a completely foreign maneuver that 
Royal had been trying to teach him for 
two years. He took a punt back 60 yards 
against Maryland; when he returned to 
the bench he grinned. “Gee. Coach,” he 
said. “It works." 

“He finally learned to run north and 
south," says Royal, "instead of cast 
and west." 

As a junior, Saxton ran for 407 yards 
in 76 carries, averaging 5.4. Never did 
he play as much as half of a game, 
however; he simply pooped out. It 
wasn't lack of condition but nervous 
exhaustion. 

“He burns a different fuel than other 
boys.” says Royal. 

"I think I'm better this year." Saxton 
says. “I’ve learned to gear down. I hurt 
my back on a pass play the second week 
of practice and I was in the hospital four 
days. I’ve had to take it easy." 

Because of the case w ith which Texas 
won its first eight games and because of 
two superb replacements, Saxton has 
played less this year than in I960. Jerry 
Cook, a 205-pound junior, is a bruising 
runner who would be a star back on 
almost any other team: his 509 yards 
rushing, in 89 attempts, puts him second 
only to Saxton in the entire Southwest 
Conference. Behind Cook, or perhaps on 
the same level, is sophomore Tommy 
Ford, a tough 180-pounder who runs like 
a rubber ball: Ford has gained 376 yards 
in 74 carries. When Texas' star fullback, 
Ray Poage, was hurt against Rice. Ford 
moved to that position, and now both of 
Saxton’s substitutes have more playing 
time than Janies has. Only against TCU 
has Saxton played in the fourth quarter. 

For weeks Saxton remained among the 
nation’s leading ground-gainers simply 
by running with the football six or eight 
times a game. On successive weekends 
against SMU and Baylor, however. Roy- 
al turned him loose. He played 18 min- 
utes, carried 16 times and gained 173 
yards against SMU. setting a school rec- 
ord. Against Baylor he played 19 min- 
utes, again carried 16 times and gained 
171 yards. Saxton believes that the 80- 
yard run against SMU was his best. 

The score was 0-0 in the third quarter 




STATUTES FOR 
STATUS IN THE 
BACKYARD 


Pitting the landscape from coast to coast, half a million 
man-made swimming holes bring millionaires’ fun to 
masses and some headaches to the nation's health 
authorities, who held a meeting on the problem in Detroit 


by PETE WALDMEIR 


T he U.S. digs status and, according 
to the gloomy views of some of the 
nation’s more pessimistic health experts 
meeting in Detroit last week, it may be 
digging a few graves to achieve it. What 
specifically worried the health experts at 
the meeting of the U.S. Public Health 
Association was the vast proliferation 
of private backyard swimming pools 
across the nation. 

Once restricted to the estates of the 
rich, pools now dent the nation’s lawns 
from coast to coast, with California 
(113.350 pools) having the most. Two 
years after the end of World War II. 
there were only 1 1 .000 pools in the entire 
country and only 2.500 that could be 
classed as private. Thirteen years later 
the number had swelled to 184,000. By 
the beginning of 1961 there were 310,000 
pools in the country, 212.000 of which 
were located in private backyards. More 
than 60.000 have been built in the 1 1 
months since then, and by 1970, says 
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Walter Lyon, director of sanitary en- 
gineering in the Pennsylvania Health De- 
partment. there will be a million pools 
in the country. In addition to the pools 
that are dug into the ground on private 
estates, at country clubs, hotels, motels, 
community centers and village greens, 
there will be another half million perch- 
ing precariously on top of it — so-called 
portable pools made of plastic, plywood 
or fiber glass. 

“There are probably as many portable 
pools as there arc permanent ones," says 
Lyon. “And quite frankly, I don't know 
if there is any way to control the health 
and safety problems created by either 
one.” Until now local ordinances and 
statutes governing the construction, su- 
pervision and maintenance of public 
pools have failed to keep up with the 
rapid growth of the private-pool fad, 
and most localities have no laws at all 
to cover the private variety. 

Lifeguard Mom 

One of the main concerns of a special 
committee at the U.S. Public Health 
Association meetings was the prepara- 
tion of some basic rules for private pools 
to match those already in effect for pub- 
lic bathing places. So far most of the 
regulations that exist to govern the use 
of swimming pools are directed solely at 
the danger of contamination and dis- 
ease, but disease is only a part of the 
problem. “People do die from sw imming 
in pools," says Walter Lyon, “but not 
always from contaminated water. They 
drown, loo. Statistics from Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Kansas show that approxi- 
mately 5% of all drownings occur in 
pools. Since about 6.500 Americans 
drown each year, we can assume that 
325 of them drown in sw imming pools." 

During the same period, Lyon said, 
approximately the same number die of 
dysentery contracted in improperly sani- 
tized pools. "Yet," he said, “the health 
effort devoted to the prevention of infec- 
tion and contamination is far greater 
than that devoted to drowning." 

Public pools are usually protected by 
lifeguards (though not always in suffi- 
cient number), but in a private pool, it's 
Mom who must accept this responsibili- 
ty. "She must be the cook, chauffeur 
and lifeguard. Can we make sure she 
knows how to save a drowning person 


and once saved how to resuscitate him? 

"People don't realize quite fully the 
responsibility for human life they as- 
sume when they dig that backyard hole. 
Liability insurance isn’t enough. What 
can it do for a child after he’s dead or 
injured? They say fences are an answer, 
but these do little more than keep tod- 
dlers from falling in. For an older child, 
a fence is often a challenge. 

“I really don’t know where the an- 
swers will come from; we’re nowhere 
near a solution in the residential pool 
area. All we can do is keep an eye on 
them and suggest measures to be taken 
when they start to look like public 
pools." 

One city that thinks it knows some of 
the answers is Chicago, which appears to 
have gone overboard in taking precau- 
tions. Such stringent ordinances were 
passed in 1957 that only a handful of 
pools have been built since. According 
to Alexander Zimmerman, the sanitary 
engineer in charge of Chicago's pools, 
most people are completely ignorant of 
the dangers inherent in a large and un- 
guarded hole in the ground— whether 
it is filled w ith water or not. 

"Overcrowding is a very real prob- 
lem." he said, “as is proper and safe con- 
struction. drainage, filtration, circulation 
and chlorination." The dangers of a pool 
are not restricted only to its owner and 
his guests. Virtually every open pool is in 
some respect public property. "When," 
asks Zimmerman, “does it become a 
public nuisance? We have a lot of narrow 
lots in Chicago, some only 30 feet wide. 
If Johnny dives into his pool and splashes 
the folks next door, he’s infringing on 
their rights. That’s why we have written 
such a strict ordinance. 

“Pool manufacturers say that we are 
against their product. We’re not. Pools 
are like automobiles; they’re all right as 
long as they have brakes and traffic laws 
to control them.” 

"What w'e want,” the pool expert 
summed up. "is to establish standards 
not only for construction but for the 
operation and maintenance of residential 
pools that every municipality can use 
with modifications for local conditions. 
Ordinances are not the complete answer, 
but at least they are a step toward telling 
people what they ought and ought not 
to do.” 


Along this line, the Health Associa- 
tion's joint committee has compiled a 
pamphlet covering phases of the con- 
struction and operation of what it de- 
fines as “any structure, basin, chamber 
or tank containing an artificial body of 
water for swimming, diving or recrea- 
tional bathing with a depth of more than 
two feet." This is a definition that covers 
a multitude of sins as well as virtues, for 
swimming pools now range in size and 
cost from the million-dollar construc- 
tions on millionaires’ estates to a set of 
do-it-yourself plans that sells for SI . 05. 
Somew here between these extremes is the 
average pool costing around 53,000. 

“Many advertisements for pools," said 
Zimmerman, “give purchasers a false 
sense of security. Many are completely 
devoid of reference to the need for filters, 
disinfectants or testing kits. One ad for a 
do-it-yourself pool showed an electric- 
light cord strung across the pool. What 
a fine way to electrocute the occupants! 
The need for uniform standards is a 
real and important challenge to pro- 
fessional groups." 

Five years to pay 

Both the need and the challenge arc 
growing greater as pools become easier 
and easier to buy. This year nearly three- 
quarters of the nation's pool builders 
sold their products on the installment 
plan. Many require no down payment 
and give five-year terms. Industry ana- 
lysts feel credit restrictions will slacken 
even further in the future. 

"The banks used to argue," a Nation- 
al Swimming Pool Institute spokesman 
said, "that they couldn't repossess a hole 
in the ground. Well, we’ve convinced 
them that you can't drive it over the 
state line, cither, so they’ve loosened up. 
1 don’t know whether we’ll hit Mr. Ly- 
on’s one million figure by 1970 but we’re 
growing all right. We really have no way 
of telling just how fast." 

Despite the claimed perils of this rapid 
growth, however, insurance companies — 
who usually know their business — have 
not raised their liability rates appreci- 
ably. In most cases a backyard pool adds 
only about 515 to a normal home premi- 
um for minimum coverage, a fact which 
would seem to indicate that the vast 
majority of pools are not quite as danger- 
ous as the health men fear. end 
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Hound to the Hare 

Photograph by Trd Streshinsky 
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borzoi hunt — hounds to the hare, read a sign in northern California 
pointing the way to one of the rare hunts in the U.S. by the licet dogs often 
miscalled Russian wolfhounds. Beyond the sign this dog displayed his speed 
in hot pursuit of a jackrabbit. Fast and licrce despite their patrician look of 
bored elegance. Borzois originally were bred to hunt wolves in Imperial Russia. 
California rabbits mostly eluded them by hiding under barbed wire fences. 
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Cricket? 


No, it's Rugby, and the player seemingly trying to murder his opponent is none 
other than Rhodes Scholar Pete Dawkins, former West Point All-America foot- 
baller now in his third year at Oxford. As happens in Rugby, Pete let temper get 
the best of him in a moment of high excitement during the Oxford-Blackheath 
match, but instead of resenting the lapse British fans seemed to welcome it as a 
sign that the young American not only was a fine rugger player but human as well. 
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ODYSSEUS WITH A 
BASKETBALL 


Roaming the world with a round ball and a taste for high living, Jim 
McGregor preaches the gospel after (75 years after) Naismith. He 
has taught Turks and the Watusi and is now invading South America 

by MEL DU R SLAG 



IN A TYPICAL EVANGELISTIC POSE McGREGOR LECTURES PERU S NATIONAL TEAM 


A t Doney’s sidewalk cafe on Rome’s 
i Via Vcncto, Janies McGregor of 
Portland, Ore. sipped his aperitif lazily 
and planned his day. He had just conic 
from a refreshing swim at a private club, 
to which he had been given a guest mem- 
bership. After lunch, he thought, he 
would play nine holes at a local country 
club, where he also had guest privileges, 
then return to his rent-free apartment in 
the fashionable Parioli section for a 
short siesta. At 6 o’clock he would re- 
port for work and put in his customary 
two hours, after which he would dine 
with friends and possibly attend the 
opera. Then back to Doncy’s for what 
he called "the final review and salute 
of the troops." 

Idly, McCiregor thought of his harried 
colleagues in the U.S., beset with the 
usual problems of the college basketball 
coach. There were alumni to flatter, 
athletes to recruit and professors to 
plead with in order to keep the athletes 
eligible. McGregor had left all this be- 
hind, with no regrets, for a richer and 
more varied life. 

McGregor today is the foremost inter- 
national basketball coach. He is now 
encamped in Lima, Peru, where he has 
signed a year’s contract to instruct that 
country’s team. It is the sixth such team 
he has coached. The others are Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Austria and Sweden. 
Not as national coach but as consultant 
and clinic conductor, he has appeared in 
22 other countries, five of which have 
decorated him for his contribution to 
their sports efforts. Thanks to his pro- 
fession, McGregor has crossed the At- 
lantic seven times on fine liners. He has 
lived in penthouses in Monte Carlo and 
Durban, sailed on Lake Kivu in the 
Switzerland of the Congo, golfed at St. 
Andrews and skied at St. Moritz. A 
patron of the theater, he has been a fre- 
quent first-nighter in London. At La 
Scala in Milan he has plunked a key of 
a piano that belonged to Verdi, and he 
has satisfied a longtime desire to inspect 
Scythian antiquities at the famed Her 
niitage in Leningrad. 

McGregor docs all this living at little 
cost to himself but at considerable ex- 
pense to others, usually the basketball 
federations of the countries that seek 
his services. However, while such pleas- 
ures occupy a major part of his life, he 
is not without a mission. He makes a 
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Terrace of one of Sassau s famous hotels. Photographed by Ozzie Sweet 

Bewitching hour. . . 


There’s a touch of magic to a Bahamian sunset. 

The carefree life doesn't change . . . but it docs 
change pace. After a lazy day listening to the lap 
of waves on the sands, people tune their ears to 
the heart-warming clink of ice. The swimsuit set 
puts snorkels aside for black tie. Nassau swings. 

The setting is classic — the set international. 
Gather new friends and go native, with a trip to 
the clubs "over the hill" for uninhibited fun and 


calypso into the small hours. You’ll he happy 
right up to nightcap time. 

But night life is just part of a Bahamian vacation. 
Your Travel Agent will tell you about the perfect 
climate, the spectacular array of sport aland ami 
afloat, ami the casual, charming Old-W orld ways 
of the islands. Or, please write to Dept. MZ. 
Bahamas Development Board. 608 First National 
Bank Building. Miami 82, Florida. 


Atlantic 
N Ocean 

^NASSA 


’ % 


]SHassaxx and,hc Bahamas 

BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. IT All A every Saturday at 4 P.V. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines. 42 Broadway. New York 4. 

From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up. three-day. all-expense cruises from JS4. Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami t. 

BY AIR: Oirect, daily flights Irom New York (.t'/i hours). Miami (SO minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from torontoand Montreal. 
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^ sparkle ot I liiimlcrlurd performance 
now sheathed in formal elegance. Most sophisticated of H)(>Ts four Tlmnderbirds, the Landau whispers 
softly down the night roads of Tlmnderbird Country under the sheen of a leather-grained vinyl top. 
The moon burnishes the symbolic landau S-bar as it waits for you . . . proud, poised . . . ready to 
cruise discreetly to the merest murmur of its Tlmnderbird .“}!)<) Special Y-8 ... or obliterate distance 
in one great stride. Here is all of Th underbird \s very personal luxury, its flawless ease of motion and 
precision performance* expressed with patrician restraint. This could be the essence of everything 
that you have always wanted in a car . . . and // / / / 

your Ford Dealer will help you discover that. Il/IMJIIC .1/1 Cl// // 1C COO/'// 
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genuine effort to build interest in inter- 
national basketball, especially in the 
U.S.. which is lagging in this field. He 
has arranged schooling in America for 
scores of foreign athletes and has helped 
line up tours here of basketball teams 
from abroad. One such tour, for a team 
from Sweden, resulted in a raucous 
argument with the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which assailed McGregor and 
forbade teams in this country to play 
the Swedes. Ultimately the AAU apol- 
ogized and reimbursed the visitors for 
expenses incurred on the fruitless trip. 

That McGregor should be function- 
ing at all today is a stroke of luck, con- 
sidering that he lay dangerously near 
death from cancer two years ago. Doc- 
tors in Austria, where he was hospital- 
ized. estimated his chances at less than 
even. As McGregor puts it, "I beat the 
spread," and he has been circling the 
earth since. Next to soccer, he affirms, 
basketball is now the most widely played 
spectator sport in the world, and since 
it is played most skillfully in the U.S.. 
foreign athletes are extremely anxious 
to learn American techniques. With the 
promise to impart this knowledge, Jim 
McGregor began his odyssey. 

At 5 feet 8 and 1 50 pounds McGregor, 
now 39, posed no threat as a collegian 
to the Wilt Chamberlains of his day. 
He tried out for the basketball team at 
the University of Southern California 
in 1942 but didn't make it. Undaunted, 
he shifted to track, choosing the two- 
mile run. "I quit a maiden," he con- 
fesses. “I never won a race." Following 
a service hitch in World War II. he en- 
rolled at Minnesota to complete his col- 
lege education. He earned a degree in 
philosophy in 1946 and returned to his 
home in Portland, where he took a job 
as basketball and track coach of Benson 
High. "My success in both fields as a 
performer," he says, "qualified me." 

McGregor did so well with his basket- 
ball team that he was offered a position 
in 1951 as basketball coach and director 
of athletics of Whitworth College in 
Spokane. There he quickly instituted a 
spirited recruiting program, determined 
to put the school in the basketball big 
time. In a three-year period he won 72 
games and lost only 34. The college 
president, however, w'as less than elated. 
He was not about to compromise any 
of the school's standards for the sake of 
winning games. "And he proved it," 
says Jim, "by firing me." 


McGregor went to work for an air- 
line, promising to deliver sports travel 
business. He arranged, for instance, to 
fly the Philippine and Formosan teams 
to the World Basketball Championships 
in Rio de Janeiro. He also set up a base- 
ball tour of the Caribbean for the Tokyo 
Giants. Through his international trav- 
els for the airline McGregor made many 
contacts abroad with athletic groups. 
One of them led to his appointment in 
1954 as national basketball coach of 
Italy — and he was off on his new and 
unique career. 

"I reported to Rome," he recalls, 
“where I had a beautiful apartment and 
a maid. I lived it up good for six weeks 
with pay [$800 a month plus expenses] 
before the basketball federation even 
called me for work. When I finally got 
word I was told I had one week to get 
the team ready for a big match against 
France. I knew there was no time to get 
fancy, so I decided mostly on a defensive 
game. I introduced the full-court press— 
the first time it had been seen in Italy. It 
puzzled some of my players, but it also 
puzzled the Frenchmen. We won in an 
upset. 64 56. It was the first postwar vic- 
tory for Italy over France, and Italians 
rushed out on the court and hugged and 
kissed me." 

The cool American 

McGregor's Italians also beat Belgium 
and Yugoslavia that season and lost to 
three Iron Curtain countries to finish 
with a respectable record of 3-3. His 
popularity in Italy grew. "I discovered,” 
he says, "that Italians, who are excitable 
themselves, have a healthy respect for a 
calm coach. In the States I was always a 
bleeder who died with every whistle and 
jumped around like a maniac. To help 
strike a cool pose in Italy I secretly took 
tranquilizers before games." 

In the European championships the 
following year Italy finished fifth in a 
field of 22 nations. It was the highest 
non-Communist country. Next came the 
Mediterranean championships in Bar- 
celona. where Italy was matched against 
Spain in the finals. "It was the wildest 
night I've seen in sports," says Jim. "The 
Spaniards in the stadium were going 
crazy. They made so much noise that the 
players couldn't hear the refs’ whistles, 
and the officials had to intercept a pass to 
stop the game. We had five baskets 
thrown out because they were made while 
the refs were chasing passes." Spain won 
the game, and McGregor returned to 
Rome as something less than a hero. Or- 

continued 
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ders awaited him from the basketball fed- 
eration to report to the island of Sardinia 
to run a clinic. 

"Exile,” says Jim dolefully. "1 was 
there a month. The place was drab and 
hardly suited my continental tastes." He 
quit and accepted a similar position in 
Greece. But the winter in Athens was 
cold, and the heating in Jim's apartment 
not the best. It occurred to him that the 
weather at that time of year would be 
more pleasant below the equator, say, 
in South Africa. A letter to the basket- 
ball federation there got him a job con- 
ducting clinics and helping develop a na- 
tional team, and he left Greece happily. 
En route, he succeeded in booking a 
clinic in the Belgian Congo where, at 
Bukavu on the shores of Lake Kivu, Mc- 
Gregor was invited to stay at a private 
club, which provided him with his own 
sailboat plus a car and driver. Kivu is a 
picturesque vacation spot, and Jim lived 
like the wealthy colonials around him. 

During his stay he packed a portable 
hoop and backboard and made a trip to 


nearby Ruanda-Urundi to teach his game 
to the Walusi, believed to be the world's 
tallest humans. The chief welcomed Jim 
by ordering a spectacular tribal dance, 
after which McGregor set up his basket- 
ball equipment and invited the young 
warriors to test their skill. "This was a 
basketball coach's dream.” recalls Mc- 
Gregor. "Playfully. I put together a front 
line averaging 6 feet 1 1.” 

When the Watusi showed a certain ap- 
titude for dropping shots through the 
hoop, the wheels in Jim's mind began 
spinning. If I could gel these guys — with 
that dance act — to the U.S.A.. he thought, 
/ could make the Harlem Globetrotters 
look like bums. Unfortunately, the Bel- 
gians, who administer Ruanda-Urundi, 
wouldn't issue visas. Disappointed, Mc- 
Gregor departed for South Africa. In 
Durban, w here he made his headquarters, 
the basketball federation thoughtfully 
put him up in a penthouse at the sea- 
shore. The carpeting was wall-to-wall, 
the ocean view matchless. In Miami 
Beach, McGregor figured, this kind of 
layout would rent for at least SI 00 a 
day. The swimming outside was perfect 
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and the golf course only minutes away. 
Originally hooked in South Africa for 
only two weeks, he stayed a month. 

In the course of his travels. McGregor 
is faced from time to time with delicate 
itinerary problems demanding fore- 
thought and ingenuity. For example, he 
was stationed in Monte Carlo in 1958 
in the service of Prince Rainier, who was 
sponsoring a basketball clinic. His next 
assignment was in Sweden, and the prob- 
lem was: How could he get from Monte 
Carlo to Stockholm and still see the art 
treasures in the Hermitage in Leningrad? 
“The Swedes were very understanding.” 
he says. “I persuaded them to send me an 
airplane ticket routing me by way of 
Vienna, Kiev. Moscow-, Leningrad and 
Helsinki.” 

Landing in Kiev, Jim telephoned the 
basketball federation of the Ukraine 
and. through an interpreter, invited the 
director to his hotel for a friendly talk. 
An hour later a flabbergasted McGregor 
admitted the boss of Ukraine basketball 
— a tall, striking blonde. She was 40-26- 
36, by Jim's estimate, and about 28 years 
old. "I invited her in," McGregor re- 
calls, “and we used German as a com- 
mon language. She was a knockout but 
all business. We spent the evening dia- 
graming basketball plays.” 

A promise forgotten 

Departing from Sweden in the fall of 

1958. McGregor made a swing through 
Copenhagen. Paris. London, Mexico City 
and several islands in the West Indies, 
staging clinics in each place. Then, on his 
return to Austria as national coach in 

1959, the international joyride stopped 
pretty abruptly. Doctors discovered he 
had cancer of the stomach. In a hospital 
in Graz, not far from Vienna, he under- 
went surgery four times, his weight drop- 
ping to 98 pounds. “In those days,” he 
recalls, "I had a lot of time for thought 
and reflection. If I pulled through. I 
promised myself solemnly, 1 would give 
up this capricious life and settle dow n to 
a quiet, stable existence back home in 
Portland." Four months later he was 
back on the French Riviera, conducting 
a clinic in Nice, occupying a tasteful 
suite in the luxurious Negresco Hotel 
and living it up in his old style. 

A happy quality of an international 
basketball coaching job. says McGregor, 
is that it doesn't interfere with other 
things one has to do. “The teams 1 coach 
or advise usually practice two hours a 
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day, five days a week," he says. “Other- 
wise, I need only show up at our games 
and take care of a small amount of paper 
work." Abounding in free time over the 
years, he has been able to broaden his 
studies. At the University of Rome he 
has taken courses in classical art and 
Italian. At the University of Marseilles 
he studied French: at the University of 
Vienna, European history and music: at 
the University of Hamburg, German and 
philosophy. 

These and other experiences abroad 
have led him to a side career as lecturer. 
At least once a year he returns to the 
U.S., where his agent lines up engage- 
ments for his favorite subject. “The Sig- 
nificance of World Sport.” It is, in truth, 
a topic on which McGregor has done 
extensive research. And his conclusion is 
that the U.S. is probably the only major 
country in the world that has not lived 
up to its international sports responsibil- 
ities. particularly in basketball. "We nev- 
er sponsor international tournaments," 
he says, “and our record of participation 
in events abroad is shocking. Foreign 
countries want the kind of reciprocal 
competition that the U.S. has with Rus- 
sia in track. But we seem to close our 
doors to it." 

A Red extravaganza 

In a period of one week in Sofia last 
year. McGregor testifies that he saw more 
international sports competition than 
one would find in the U.S. in five years. 
“To start with," he says, “there was a 
major basketball tournament with 28 
teams from all over Europe. [He was 
coachingTurkey.] There wasa volleyball 
tournament with maybe 30 teams from 
Europe and Asia. There was a track and 
field meet involving six countries. And 
there was soccer competition involving 
four countries. Sofia is Communist ter- 
ritory. If the Reds encourage meetings 
like this, how does the United States 
look by contrast? We don’t even partici- 
pate, let alone sponsor." 

McGregor believes that a strong inter- 
national program would do two things 
for the U.S.: “First, the competition 
would help us improve in those sports 
in which we are weak. Basketball is one 
of our strong suits, but in many other 
events, such as soccer and volleyball, we 
don't do so well now. We’d learn a lot 
just through losing. Second, our athletes 
would help improve the impression of 
America abroad. Many foreigners know 
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us only by our tourists, our films and 
our soldiers. Athletes reflect the vitality 
of a nation. The impression they leave 
can be only favorable.” 

At his present base in Peru, McGregor 
has been active in arranging internation- 
al competition for that country's nation- 
al team. This fall, for example, he Jpok 
his boys on a lour of some areas of South 
America, where enthusiasm for basket- 
ball runs pretty high. He tells about a 
game he witnessed in Paraguay between 
Argentina and Uruguay that illustrates 
the emotional climate there. When offi- 
cials fouled out two Argentinians, their 
teammates simply walked off' the floor, 
while the crowd cheered. Police had to 
escort the officials from the building. 
Later. Jim's Peruvians were matched 
against Paraguay and were leading by a 
point with only 22 seconds left. ‘'Para- 
guay had the ball,” says Jim. “but had 
used all its time-outs. Things looked very 
good for us. Suddenly, a section of the 
bleachers collapsed, and people sprawled 
all over the place. I expected a major 
disaster, but it happened that no one was 
hurt except us. While the game was de- 
layed, the other coach had time to work 
out a play, and his team got a shot that 
beat us. 

“It's not easy to beat Paraguay on its 
home court. One of our kids was driv ing 
for a lay-up the other night, when the 
lights went out.” 

The life in Lima 

For all his activities in South America. 
McGregor makes it plain that his leisure- 
ly way of life has been preserved. He out- 
lines his personal schedule on most days 
as follows: 

9:00 Get up 

9:30 Breakfast 

10-12 (Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day) Study French and French history at 
local university 

10-12 (Tuesday and Thursday) Study 
Spanish with tutor 

12-1 Short swim and lunch 

1-5 Golf 

5-7 Siesta 

7 9 Train Peruvian basketball team 

9-10 Dinner 

He has set three goals for himself. 
“First,” he says, “I would like to con- 
tinue ot) a 10-hour work week. Second, 
I would like to see the end of the AAU; 
the world of sport will be richer for it. 
And third, I want to leave Peru with a 
vicuna coat.” end 
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L wrence R. Herkimer, a dark-haired, 
36-year-old ex-professor, is endowed 
with muscle, bounce and some of the 
most elastic and durable vocal cords 
to be found in anjkhuman throat. He 
may well go downfn history as the Ar- 
turo Toscanini ofehfir leading and per- 
haps the Shakespeare. Beethoven, Dia- 
ghilev and Pulitzer as well. Described on 
his own programs and pamphlets as 
Mr. Cheerleader and the Nation's Cheer- 
leading Authority. Herkimer is the 
founder of the National Cheerleaders 
Association (with he ^quarters in Dal- 
las), the author r ^several books on 
cheerleading and (nlTiniblisher of a pe- 
riodical for cheerle: ..'crs called, aptly 
enough, The Megap'.cne. 

Herkimer has made up novelty yells, 
sound-effect yells, rh' ihmic chants, scor- 
ing yells, divided yells, yells for pep ral- 
lies, yells for plavcrs who foul out in 
basketball, first-down yells and a free- 
shot chant. The last goes: 

Raise then score, raise that score! Come 
on, Frank! One poo t more! It docs not 
have to be Frank, ■ i* course; the chant 


is perfectly adaptable to Tom, Wilt or 
Theophrastus. 

Herkimer, a former physical education 
teacher at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and a former Southwest AAU tum- 
bling champion, is also the inventor of a 
sputnik yell (full of penetrating beeps), 
a paper-bag yell (the paper bags are ex- 
ploded by all the team’s rooters — 
hopefully — at the moment of climax) 
and the supersonic yell. The latter is a 
cheer in dumb show which purports to 
be pitched so high as to be inaudible to 
human cars. At the finish it explodes 
with a completely audible “Va va voom! 
Tigers!" — or Bluebirds or whatever. 
Herkimer has even thought up cheers 
for wrestling fans ("Let's have a take- 
down!"), and has made up routines full 
of gliding motions for cheerleaders on 
skates who want to get the most out of 
their hockey team. 

Since Herkimer firmly believes that 
every rhythmic sound must be accom- 
panied by the proper physical motion, 
he has invented a diffuse vocabulary of 
waves, glides, gesticulations, contortions, 


kicks and jumps, of which the best 
known is the Hcrkie Leap — a kind of 
bent-leg split high off the floor. 

But above and beyond all his creative 
contribution to the art of rhythmic en- 
couragement. Lawrence Herkimer is 
known as a teacher of others. Since he 
forsook more pedantic instruction to 
concentrate on cheerleading, he has con- 
ducted clinics for upwards of a quarter 
of a million high school and junior 
high school cheerleaders. In September, 
October and November he conducts 
about four clinics a week (at S500 per 
clinic), generally in high school g>ms 
packed to the rafters with colorfully got- 
up junior misses. In the summer he and a 
staff of 67 assistants hold week-long sem- 
inars on various college campuses, where 
cheerleaders are taught tumbling and are 
smartly drilled in the execution of the 
latest flashy variations of the cheering 
art — novelties like the "Paladin cheer" 
or the cha-cha-cha cheer. January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April of each year 
Herkimer devotes to thinking up new 
cheers and pondering how to cope with 
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CHEERLEADERS . nnllnued 

new requirements. In the 50th state, for 
example, cheerleading is heavily influ- 
enced by the native hula dance, and 
Herkimer must be prepared. 

Rhythmic sound and crisp motion, 
however, arc not the whole story in 
cheering by any means. To get the most 
response from a crowd, one must have 
a firm grasp of cheerleading psychology. 
“Finish those jumps! Don’t get prissy!" 
Herkimer admonishes his pupils. "Make 
big motions! A dainty motion means a 
dainty response." To illustrate he says, 
“Fight, fight, fight," in a falsetto voice, 
flapping his wrist limply, and the girls 
whoop in delight at the parody. 

“Some cheerleaders claim the crowd 
isn’t cheering." Herkimer will go on. 
“Why? Because the team is four touch- 
dow ns behind, and they’re hollering, ‘ V ic- 
tory, victory is our cry!' In the stands the 
rooters arc looking at one another and 
saying, 'Cry is right!’" The girls chuckle 
appreciatively. "Learn something about 
the game you're leading cheers for," says 
Herkimer. "Don’t, for instance,. say, ‘Go, 
team go!' when the other team has the 
ball." He advocates wearing skirts of 
moderate length. "If your skirts are too 
short, who's going to look at your 
hands?" he asks. There are more chuck- 
les. "Cheer positively," Herkimer tells 


HERKIMER SOARS IN THE "HERKIE LEAP" 



his girls. "If somebody boos, get him to 
stop. At one school there's a pep club of 
150 girls. When somebody boos, they all 
get up and point at him and go, *Anh- 
anh-anh-anh.' If you're booing and 150 
girls get up and point at you and go, 
*Anh-anh-anh-anh'you’rcgoingtostop!" 
Along about that point in a recent clinic, 
Herkie did his patented leap, and the girls 
almost collapsed. "He's cute," they told 
one another. 

A fortnight ago in the brightly lit 
gymoftheRidgelv Junior- Dulaney Senior 
High School in Lutherville, Herkimer 
conducted his annual clinic for the sec- 
ondary school cheerleaders of Maryland. 
Ora n ge letters w e re st ru ng across one w a 1 1 
proclaiming: "Welcome, cheerleaders," 
and folding chairs were placed in front 
of the grandstand to handle the overflow. 
The girls were variously garbed — in tar- 
tans. in white shorts, in red shirts with 
the shirttail hanging out. in sweaters, 
jumpers and blouses, in bobby sox and 
knee sox, in long skirts and short. Some 
had megaphones and some had pom- 
poms. One group brought a pointer as a 
mascot, and the host school had a lion. 

Wearing a polo shirt, black slacks and 
tennis shoes. Herkimer bounced out, test- 
ed the microphone and began to talk, 
punctuating his words with gestures and 
jumps. This over, he led a cheer or two of 
his own, evoking a wild, enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The sound bounced back and 
forth against the throbbing gymnasium 
walls with such fervor that a listener felt 
like getting up and hitting somebody. 
"Our cheers have to have more zonk in 
them, Claire," one young lady murmured 
to a friend, when the last echo had died. 
This over. Herkimer called on his pupils 
to demonstrate their wares. 

Leaping, arching, running stiff-legged, 
kicking in unison, kneeling and pivoting, 
swinging their arms, doing splits, their 
faces aglow, the apprentices performed 
in individual groups and again the gym 
was filled with sound. "Ready, gang — hit 
it! We're gonna fight with all oar might! 
We’re gonna win this game tonight!" 
"Hey, gang, let's yell! We got a team, we 
got a skipper! We got a team that works 
like a zipper! SMOOOOOTh!” "All set, 
you bet! Horn and hoof, horn and hoof, 
stomp the floor and raise the roof! Raz- 
zle, dazzle, zizzle, zip! Come on, boys, 
let 'er rip!" "Rcady-o, let's go! Clap your 
hands [clap, clap]; stomp your feet 
[stomp, stomp]!" One group of five 
ended their cheer with a debonair 
Yeah! bringing down their palms in a 
stiff-arm sweeping motion that looked 


very cool indeed. They got a big hand. 

When this was over Herkimer gave a 
sample of a type of cheer he didn't ap- 
prove of. “ Poke 'em in the eye, sock 'em 
in the jaw, take their secretary, raw, 
raw, raw!" The girls were ecstatic. 

At last Hcrkimcr^innounced he was 
going to teach the gir.A brand-new cheer 
and called down a representative from 
each school to help. They swarmed down 
onto the floor, many with letters on their 
sweaters, some with megaphones as well. 
Despite their unmatching appearance, all 
wore the same fresh-faced zeal on their 
faces. Herkimer soon had them doing a 
clock cheer. "Hey. gang, what time is it?” 
They snapped the if fingers like a clock 
ticking, mov ing theiOrms like the hands 
of a clock. Time fna bas-ket. bas-ket, 
bas-ket! We want a- bas-ket! Six points! 
"A basket is two points." Herkimer 
explained patiently. He took a deep 
breath. “Now- let's do it again." He 
raised his right hand for their attention. 
"Hey, gang, what time is it?" 

And so it went, on and on. until even 
Ridgcly-Dulancy's rearing lion became 
weary. Casually rerrjoving his head and 
placing it on the stool where he had sat. 
the lion— now a tired young high school- 
er— announced: "I'm going bowling.” 

Blue, brown, knock 'em all down! 
volleyed and thundered ui^nst the walls 
of the busy gymnasium. ™ end 

CHEERLEADERS LEARN PEP^T NEW CHEER 




What does it take to 
beat the Triumph TR-3? 



| j The Triumph TR-3 is the most popular sports car in America. It practically started the sports car boom. 
vT- A hard car to beat. But wait till you see Triumph's new one, the TR-4. It has all the power of its 
famous companion. But it's even more exciting to drive and easier to handle. The torque (engineer-talk for 
the thrust developed at any given speed) is high at all speeds. So, unlike many other sports cars, the TR-4 
does equally well at a modest 50 or a thundering 100. The track is wider, so the TR-4 corners flat as a pan- 
cake. The TR-4 is easier to control, too. The new steering system is as effortless as power steering, but far 
more responsive. And shifting in motion, even to 1st, presents no problems. The TR-4 has synchromesh on all 
forward gears. P.S. The windows roll up. The top locks in place to rain-proof the interior, And the price is a mere 
$2849.® ■ The only real way to find out about the TR-4 is to get behind the wheel and hit the road. There are 
Triumph dealers in every state of the union — including Hawaii and Alaska. One lives near you. Drop in and 




D e Quincey ale opium; I play the dai- 
ly double. Recently I won the 20()th 
daily double of my lifetime. This repre- 
sents an investment over a period of 18 
years, occasional at first, regular during 
the past five. On the occasion of my 
1 00th daily double five years ago some 
kind friends ga^me a party. It might 
be said that / should have given the 
party, but a perspicacious lady in the 
group— also an occasional horseplayer 
—remarked: “They ought to take up a 
collection for a man who has won 100 
daily doubles.” She was right. I never 
have dared keep a budget of the number 
of tickets involved in my passion, but 
it must amount to about 2.000. 

Once a friend with the mind of a book- 
keeper, w ith whom I was working at the 
time, started keeping a record of my 
bets, daily doubles and otherwise, in a 
nasty little notebook. I stole the note- 
book one day while she was powdering 
her nose. I was afraid that if I knew 
exactly how much money I was losing 
annually I might stop betting, and I 
wouldn't want to do that. 

My daily double addiction began 
quietly in 1943. I had a war job that 
took all my time six days a week. On 
Thursday, my day off, I took to going to 

continued 


MAN HITS 200 
DAILY DOUBLES 


The winner of more than 200 racetrack 
doubles tells his adventures in folly 
and glory in 18 years at mutuel windows. 
He explains how he does and doesn't 
do it — without system but with hope 


by M. R. WERNER 

Drawings by Marc Simon! 
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going 
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with 

ARNEL 


BRENTWOOD sets you up for action. 
This Bala style is a long-sleeve version 
of the famous Gene Littler shirt— with 
ribbed under-arm inserts for freedom 
of movement. Arnel triacetate will pre- 
serve the comfortable knit fabric’s orig- 
inal size, true shape and luxurious 
softness through several seasons of reg- 
ular wear and washing! 

Brentwood fabric of Arnel triacetate and 
cotton. Gold, tan, taupe, bronze, red, 
loden green, light blue, British blue, 
silver, charcoal, black and white; sizes 
S, M, L, XL. About $6 at fine stores 
everywhere. Celanese 
Fibers Company, 522 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 
(a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America) 

• Oluw * Arnel * 

Between a round-the-world jet flights, Capt. Gordon 
Wood, senior Pan Am pilot, goes golfing with Arnel. 
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ARNEL ... A CONTEMPORARY FIBER 



Budweisei? 


where there's life. ..there's Bud 


NOTHING LIKE IT. 

On the Budweiser label 
you'll find a story 
no other beer can tell 
...the story behind 
that Budweiser taste 
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DAILY DOUBLES continued 

the track and after some weeks won my 
first daily double. It paid SI 3.60, a chalk 
beginning. Then, with visions of sugar- 
plums dancing in my head, I started bet- 
ting doubles at the track, and through 
friends when I could not make it myself. 

I don't like the manners or methods of 
some bookmakers, but sometimes they 
are the only game in town. I think most 
of them should be sent to finishing 
school at nights when the only action is 
on trotters. (I seldom go to the harness 
races; the action makes me nervous, for 


horses in other races besides the first and 
second. However, the daily double usual- 
ly pays more than a S2 win parlay, and 
logically I have never been able to see 
why, if a man can win two races in a day, 
they shouldn't be the first and second. 
I have won some good parlays, but for 
me they never have had the triumph and 
excitement of winning the daily double. 

There are few pleasures equal to sitting 
in your seat at a racetrack with a daily 
double ticket in your pocket, waiting 
for the second race after your horse 
in the first race has come in and paid 
a good price. You begin to have lovely 



the animals are like a bunch of big Af- 
ghans pirouetting and doing entrechats.) 
Bookmakers set arbitrary maximums for 
long shots — and 100 to I is the best 
they'll give for a daily double. I haven't 
often hit a double that paid higher than 
S200 for S2 at the mutuel machines — - 
though once it was S282.50 — but I don't 
see why bookmakers should not be le- 
galized and compelled to pay track odds. 

The smart-money men at racetracks 
scorn the daily double. To them it is an 
amateur's vaudeville act. and they may 
be right. They prefer to parlay with 


daydreams. If the horse in the second 
race clicks — and I am always confident 
that it will — you can take the whole 
family to dinner and might even pay 
ofT that personal loan at the bank be- 
fore the final installment is due. Then 
there is the heartsickening — but stirring 
— sensation of seeing your horse lead 
by a couple of lengths as they come 
to the stretch turn and then get beaten 
at the wire by an animal that never be- 
longed in the race. One day my horse 
in the second race was leading by four 
lengths coming down the stretch, and 

continued 
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At last 
one movie 
light that makes 
all others 
second best! 



New G-E UNIFLOOD 

lamp-within-a-lamp 

Best for long life — 16 hours average — 
60% longer than any other movie light. 
Best for brightness — maintains con- 
stant brightness throughout life. 

Best for efficiency— sealed-in reflector 
can't tarnish or peel. 90 prismatic lenses 
throw smooth, rectangular beam to match 
movie frame. 

Best for economy— lets you take over 
two miles of home movie .film. 



THE BEST 
for this 
home 
movie lighting 
equipment 
when you shop. 


Pvgress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Ushers 


"GREEN STRIPE” 


The light, 
smooth scotch 



Usher's 


EXTRA QUAlHV 

blended scotch whiskv 

''00% CHOICE SCOTCH WHISKIES) 



DAILY DOUBLES continued 

I was getting ready to go to the cash- 
ier’s window and collect SI 87 for S2. 
Suddenly, his left foreleg buckled under 
him, his leg broke and he threw his own 
jockey and four others. I was sorry for 
the horse, who had to be destroyed, and 
for the jockeys, who were bruised, but I 
was also sorry for myself. 

I once sat at the track with a daily 
double ticket worth S66 in my pocket. In 
front of my eyes the horse in the second 
race. Ten Goal, threw Dave Gorman 
and ran all the way round the track be- 
fore he was captured. A burly colored 
man beside me, who also had a ticket 
on that combination, shouted: '‘Oh, I’d 
sell my ticket for SI! I’d almost give it 
away!” They put Dave Gorman up on 
Ten Goal again, and he came out of 
the gate first, led all the way and won 
by several lengths. My companion and I 
got up exuberantly, shook hands solemn- 
ly and bought each other drinks. 

Among my victories have been three 
S 10 daily doubles, on one of which I 
got $336 for SIO. I have sat — quietly I 
hope— with a S10 daily double ticket 
worth $970 if the horse in the second 
race won. He finished next to last. 

There arc people who go to racetracks 
to bet only the daily double and leave 
after the second race, win or lose. But 
that seems to me like going for heroin 
instead of marijuana (I bet other races, 
too). One day I happened to sit next to 
a man who played only daily doubles. 
He told me he always bet the numbers 
on the parking ticket of his car. The 
combination lost that day, and he 
promptly got up, saying. ’’You can’t 
win 'em all,” bade me goodby and made 
for his car. Barmen and waiters at tracks 
have identification badges with two num- 
bers. Many of them bet their badge num- 
bers every day. Those of their patrons 
who are drunk enough by the time the 
daily double windows are ready to close 
bet the same way. 

I don’t bet bartenders' badges, my 
age or my house or telephone numbers. 
Perhaps I should. Once 1 was tempted to 
bet a friend’s age, but I didn't like the 
horse in the second race. The mystic num- 
bers came in. and I would have had 
S476.30 for $2 if I had been superstitious 
instead of rational. There are people who 
take at least one ticket oh the same com- 
bination of two numbers everyday. My 
friend Hilda, who sells sandwiches at all 
New York Thoroughbred tracks, told me 
of an elderly lady customer of hers who 


always bets 9 and 9. She hit twice in 
one year, and one of the tickets was 
worth more than SI, 000 — more than 
enough to give her triple her money in- 
vested throughout the season. My seat 
companion in a race train one day told 
me a sad story: his father-in-law always 
took 7 and 8 in the double in New Eng- 
land. One day his daughter asked him 
to be her baby-sitter and, feeling grand- 
fatherly. he could not refuse. The com- 
bination of 7 and 8 came in that day, 
and he would have had S670 for his $2 
if he had been at the track. He has never 
sat with a baby again, and he finds it 
hard to speak civilly to his daughter or 
her husband for having had that baby 
in the first place. 

Women vs. horses 

The hunch daily double players arc 
disgusting to me. I once saw a woman 
win a big double with a horse in the 
second race called Uncle F.v, which she 
bet because she had an Uncle Ev. The 
horse won, and her double was worth 
$573.80. I thought she should have been 
spanked. I almost lost the friendship of 
a woman who insisted on betting 2 and 
2 because those were the numbers on 
the badge of the porter in the train she 
had come to New York on from Florida, 
and because she had noticed a telegraph 
pole en route that also had the numbers 
2 and 2. I made cutting remarks about 
woman horseplayers, she turned into 
Chrislabel Pankhurst and would not 
speak to me. After the 2 and 2 combina- 
tion clicked and she had collected S238 
for $2, she moved away from the seat 
next to me, and I had to send her flowers 
to make her civil again next day. 

There are compulsive daily double 
players who buy so many tickets of vari- 
ous combinations that it is hard to see 
how they can show a profit unless some 
terrific long shots win the first two races. 
The late Grantland Rice used to play 
almost innumerable doubles. I stood be- 
hind him one day at the seller's window, 
and they had to give him a fat rubber 
band to tie up his bulky investments. 
Once at a SIO daily double window I 
saw a woman buy S400 worth of tickets. 

It is surprising how many strangers 
think they should share in a daily double 
player's luck. Among them are some 
mutuel clerks who like to take what they 
regard as their share when paying off 
by shortchanging you if you don’t stand 
there and count your money. Mutuel 
clerks sometimes give you daily double 
tips and ask you to meet them at a spe- 
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cific cashier’s window after the second 
race. I never take their tips and have 
never found one of them that won. They 
hope to make a good living by giving 
each customer a different combination, 
so that someone will win and pay them. 

People who have heard that I have 
won 200 daily doubles are always aston- 
ished — they don't care how many years 
it took and how many tickets were in- 
volved. They often ask: “How do you 
do it?" I do it, as all regular horseplayers 
do with more normal bets, by a combi- 
nation of study and hunch. 1 like to think 
that 1 operate on a system akin to that 
expressed in the title of Immanuel Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. But I am ready 
to admit that factors besides reason en- 
ter into the daily double. My source 
material for study is, of course, the past 
performances in The Morning Tele- 
graph. I like a horse that has been com- 
ing second, third, sometimes even fourth 
in his more recent races. 1 don't mind 
if he has won a few times, provided he 
hasn't done it in cheap company. I don’t 
like to bet on trainers or jockeys. 1 take 
into consideration, of course, that some 
jockeys have been winning more than 
others, and if one of these is on a horse 
I like anyway, it reinforces my convic- 
tions. People can fall in love with jockeys 
and also get to hate them. Either emo- 
tion is financially dangerous. In the end, 
the horse counts, and it is tough enough 
depending on him or her. 

I like to look carefully at the confor- 
mation of horses before betting them. 
That is almost impossible in betting the 
daily double because the horses in the 
first race don't come out of their stalls 


in the paddock until shortly before the 
daily double windows close, and by that 
time there are such long lines of last- 
minute mind readers that one runs a 
strong chance of being shut out. It is 
frustrating to wait on a doubles line be- 
hind a slow thinker when you know the 
window is about to close. 

Some of my friends laugh at my ad- 
diction to the daily double, and some of 
them encourage it. The skeptics think 
me slightly crazed, which is entirely pos- 
sible; the romantics enjoy my ventures 
vicariously — with my capital. 1 don't 
care what they think. I have never had 
to go to a psychoanalyst, nor have I 
ever had to file a petition for bank- 
ruptcy. I intend to go right on betting 
the daily double in this world and in 
any other where there may be racetracks. 
I am hoping to hit 500 before I pass on 
to my reward or my punishment, end 
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a 35mm camera 
that tells you 
when to shoot 


Yashica Lynx 

Needle in camera finder lets you ‘see’ 
the correct exposure as you frame and 
focus the scene. For perfect exposure, 
simply center needle and shoot. Other 
features include: automatic parallax 
correction, flash shutter to l/1000th 
and coupled rangefinder. Under S90. 
See your dealer for exact price. For 
further details, write Dept. B. 

(D YASHICA, INC., WOODSIDE 77. N. Y. 



This year put S I, The Sporting Word 
Game on your Christmas list— along with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! See the order 
form bound into this issue. 
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SURF FISHERMEN UNLOAD THEIR GEAR FROM BEACH BUGGY AS CHANNEL BASS BEGIN TO HIT SURF AT GAMEFISH JUNCTION 


Big red run on the Outer Banks 


Last April the channel bass failed to keep their 
springtime date with surf fishermen, but in November they 
swarmed back for some of the best fishing in years 


F rom Nags Head southward to Ocra- 
coke, the Atlantic Ocean ofT the 
Outer Banks of North Carolina has long 
been known as Gamefish Junction. More 
than a score of varieties of game fish — 
from blue and white marlin to dolphin, 
sailfish and tuna — are taken there each 
year. But to surf casters the great delight 
of the Banks is the channel bass, that 
ugly, brutish, copper-colored croaker 
who reaches his ultimate in size within 
sighting distance of the famed Cape Hat- 
teras lighthouse. For some reason the 
really big bass arc taken almost entirely 
in the Outer Banks area or in nearby 
Virginia waters. There the 50-pounder 


is commonly taken, fish weighing in at 
above 60 pounds are by no means rare 
and once, 20 years ago. these beaches 
yielded a 75'/2-pounder to Captain Ber- 
nice Ballance, a surf-fishing pioneer who 
was the first Hatterasman to use a rod 
and reel on the Outer Banks in place of 
the old hand line. 

It is in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras 
each fall and spring of a normal year 
that the big channel bass school up out 
of deep water to make their feeding for- 
ays among the bait in the sloughs be- 
tween sandbars and shore. You can't 
exactly set your watch by them, but 
sometime between mid-March and 


mid-April they arc expected to swarm 
into the Hatteras surf or to surface out- 
side in vast, ruddy schools that Outer 
Banks people call “acres of red.” They 
are then so numerous that at times a 
man in a boat cannot see an ocean patch 
that is not colored by their red backs. 
Then, in a few weeks, they move north- 
ward for a summer in the waters of Vir- 
ginia and Chesapeake Bay. As north- 
ern waters cool, they return to the Outer 
Banks in late October or early Novem- 
ber. That has been their normal pattern 
within the memory span of the oldest 
Hatterasman, though once they were 
common as far north as Long Island. 

But last spring the run into the surf at 
Hatteras was so poor that many a puz- 
zled. disgruntled surf fisherman trudged 
the beach from slough to empty slough 
askinghissurly self if it could be possible 
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Get what you really want 
for Christmas . . . 



Slippers 


Evans Slippers illustrated 
are priced from $5.95 to $10.95 

... at better stores everywhere 
L B. EVANS' SON COMPANY 
W akefield, Massachusetts 


just cut this out and tack it 
where she’ll 


see 


since 18 i l 


cut here 


JOLLY* WOC 

also available in 
Green. Maple, Putty mid Lemon 


BRAID 

also available in 
Black, Tan and Blue 


PIONEER 

also available in 
Black and Burgundy 
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liy McGregor — greeus. talipes. tans, 
and many inore-^w+tT brighten up any man's Christmas. Note the subtle shading of this 
WOOLANDER SUEDE jacket . Note 1 he handsome coutrast of bulky wool knit wit h glove-soft . 
luxurious suede. Unseen: another feature that gives warmth without weight — the laminated 
CURON FOAM insulation by Reeves. Woolander 
Suede Jacket ... $35.00. Also the same jacket with 
smooth leather front. Woolander Matadero... $35.00. 
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FISHING continued 

that still another great sporting fish, the 
Hatteras channel bass, might be going 
the way of the Pcconic weakfish and the 
Kennebec salmon. 

During those cold and windy weeks 
the bass sulked far out of casting range, 
unwilling to thrust sensitive snouts into 



CAPE HATTERAS LIGHT, on the poini at 
Buxton, is favored spot for the channel bass. 


a murky surf that contained almost as 
much sand as water. They were then 
most easily found halfway out to the 
Gulf Stream, which is 12 miles from 
the Hatteras point. A fair number were 
taken from boats by trolling or, espe- 
cially at night, by still-fishing, but the 
beaches were mostly unproductive. As 
the surfers cast fruitlessly or brought in 
only bluelish and such lesser species, 
some interesting theories developed to 
account for the reluctance of the bass to 
venture into the surf. 

“What we need is an east wind,” one 
veteran explained. "An east wind would 
clean the water." Another hypothesis, 
especially favored by such men as burly, 
leather-faced Captain Edgar Styron, 
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who charters his powerful boats, the 
Twin I and Twin II, out of the town 
of Hatteras, i< that the beach buggy, by 
its lights and its vibrations, scares the 
bass out of the surf. Scores of the bug- 
gies, which can be rented at filling sta- 
tions on the islands, prowl the sands day 
and night. 

“The bass are very skittish about 
light.” Captain Edgar (pronounced “eg- 
ger") declared. “If you light a pipe at 
night you’d better have your backside 
to the water.” 

Fishing at night. Captain Edgar and 
other charterboat skippers douse their 
lights when approaching an area where 
fish are known to be. And certainly in 
proportion to the numbers of fishermen 
engaged many more big bass arc taken 
from these boats than from the surf. 

“I remember when my daddy used to 
take me fishing," recalled another old 
hand on the Banks, Charles F. Gray Sr. 
“I couldn’t run around and play while he 
fished because he said even a footfall on 
the sand would frighten the bass. Now 
you can imagine how much pounding 
the beach takes from those buggies." 

So exercised arc some Hatterasmen 
about the hypothetical menace of the 
beach buggy that one of them recently 
startled a buggy driver into a brake- 
slamming stall by appearing suddenly 
in the beam of his headlights with a 
drawn pistol and threatening to shoot 
out the lights. He didn’t have to. The 
driver put them out. 

But the fishing photophobes arc hard 
put to explain why it is that The Point 
on the Cape is sometimes the very hot- 
test spot on the entire island, though on 
it stands Cape Hatteras lighthouse, flash- 
ing a beam of 250.000 candlepower, 
vastly more powerful than any put out 
by a beach buggy. 

And when word is spread by sea- 
going grapevine that “they’re murdering 
the bass” at Waves, or Salvo, or Bux- 
ton, or anywhere else along the 1 70 miles 
of the sandy Banks, there's no quicker 
way to get to them than by beach bug- 
gy, rods flopping in the wind, the sand 
churning smoothly under the wheels. 

This fall, remembering the dismal 
spring, some surfers came dow n to Hat- 
tcras quite confident of disappointment. 
Those who arrived before November 1 
almost surely were disappointed, for only 
a few bass, and those quite small, wan- 
dered into the surf during October. But 
then, just in time for the Cape Hatteras 
Anglers Club's fourth annual surf-fish- 
ing tournament, a horde of healthy bass, 
continued 


A SPORTSMAN'S GIFT THAT’S 
"SPACE-AGE” NEW AND 
“ELECTRIFYINGLY" DIFFERENT! 


THE MAGIC 
“VI-TACKLE" 

fishing rod and 
convertible reel: 

• Warns you when a fish approaches 
your bait or lure. 

• Helps select a "live" fishing spot be- 
fore you begin fishing. 

• Tells when you've "fished out" a 
place and it's time to move on. 

• Provides more fishing fun than you 
ever had before. 

• Will confound your sportsmen friends 
and confuse your rivals. 

The revolutionary secret ol "Vi-Tackle" lies 
in its radar-sonar pickup of the sound tish 
make traveling through water. Fish can't see 
you but you sure can hear them. The 
"Vi-Tackle" is easy to use. The rod Is ot 
fiberglass and the aluminum reel converts 
to conventional or spinning reel by a 
mere turn ot the wrist. Comes with 
two transistor radio-type b 
(hidden in the rod handle), 
single earphone and twelve- 
pound line which serves as 
carrier ot the underwater 
sound. Get one for a 
friend ... and an 
extra or 
yourself. 




ORDER 
TODAY. . 

Complete “Vi-Tackle" 


unit 


Only 


$34.85 postpaid in U.S.A. Personalized 
with name and gift wrapped - $1.00 
extra, (add 4% sales tax to all California 
orders) DEALERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. 

Importers of Quality 
Merchandise Since 1939 

P.0. Box 457 

267 W. Colorado BWd., Pasadena, Calif. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE 

AT ANY SPORT 


I FROM WEIGHT LIFTING & FOOTBALL TO 
BOWLING. GOLF AND TABLE TENNIS! 

! EXERCISE WITHOUT 

; movement,::;— 

J by BOB HOFFMAN olVMP s £|ff£5 


Do It In Any Doorway! 

You read about it in SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED! University - tested 
method, now used by champion 
athletes from coast !o coast. 
Takes only a mmute a-day' Ama/ 
mg method of exercising without 
movement helps you rapidly 
improve in any sport by building 
strength, muscle coordination and 
athletic ability Developed by 
the scientists ot the Bob Hoff- 
man Foundation . let them 
show you the way | 

■ 15.000 WORD COURSE. LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED I 

' Almost overnight you can feel and see results! Many 1 
| report tOO% increase in strength in only 20 weeks I 
I Build i magnificent physique while you double your • 
. strength and improve in sports ability Course is i 
I complete with charts of easy to perfo-m, result pro- | 
ducing exercises without movement. Ideal for men 
I and women from 7 to 70’ Send for your course I 

• today! Money-back guarantee, of course. 

I /?T*\ N0 SWEAT! N0 FATISUE! QUICK RESULTS! | 

I 'O' ORLY 1 MINUTE - A DAY | 

'improve IN STRENGTH, HEALTH & ATHLETIC ABILITY , 

• ORDER BY MAIL - SEND ONLY $1 1 


THE BOB HOFFMAN FOUNDATION 

26-52 Ridge Avenue, York, Pa. 


?*0f course it’ll never replace bridge... 

but I find that a really resourceful player 
who knows how to calculate his odds can 
have a pretty exciting time with St, The 
Sporting Word Game". And-to be per- 
fectly truthful — so can his sisters and his 
brothers and his aunts. 59 


FISHING continued 

one of the biggest runs ever, hit the 
North Carolina surf. The heaviest taken 
by a contestant was a 50-pounder. F 7 ifty- 
three others were beached during the 
competition, 1 1 of them going 25 pounds 
or more. It was the tournament's most 
successful meeting in its brief history. 
Moreover, outside the confines of the 
tournament fishing area hundreds of oth- 
er bass were caught — in the surf, from 
boats and from fishing piers. The largest 
reported was a 61 Vi -pound beauty land- 
ed near Salvo. 

As a fighting fish, the channel bass— 
which is really not a bass at all hut be- 
longs to the family of drums, weakfish 
and croakers — conveys more of a sense 
of power than of speed and trickery. His 
first run is a relentless surge— just fast 
enough to keep a heavily braked reel 
turning, just strong enough to half-per- 
suadc the fisherman that he will run out 
of line before this muscled opponent can 
be stopped. Second and third runs are 
shorter and. finally, the fight resolves it- 
self into a pumping operation in which 
the fish is slowly beached or brought to 
gaff. 

Crustacean feeders by preference, with 
jaws so powerful that they crush oyster 
shells as if they were eggs, channel bass 


will, in fact, cat just about anything. The 
usual surf bait is cut mullet, fresh or 
salted, cast into a slough with a three- 
or four-ounce pyramid sinker. But when 
the bass are chasing schools of bluefish 
or weakfish in the sloughs the surfmen 
often take them on a flashing Hopkins 
lure. 

New law for fish hogs 

What fishy whim kept the bass out of 
the surf last spring and brought them 
into it in such startling numbers this fall 
is beyond knowing. It was, nevertheless, 
a superb run of fish, rivaling the spec- 
tacular showing of three years ago, when 
500 were taken on a single Sunday. Many 
a maritime observer holds that at least 
part of the credit for the current fall run 
must go to Ed Fikc of Ahoskie, N.C., a 
former outdoors writer for the Norfolk 
Virginian- Pilot, F ike was horrified a few 
years ago when he discovered commer- 
cial netters scooping up thousands of the 
big bass and selling them to cat-food 
canneries. And there was. at the time, 
no limit on the number of large fish an 
individual angler might take. This was 
a serious threat to the propagation of 
the species, since only the mature bass, 
about 30 inches or longer, are able to 
spawn. Confronted with what he fell 
might be the extinction of a noble game 
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fish, one that is almost as important to 
the fisherman as the striper, Fike began 
a fight for regulation. Now North Caro- 
lina law forbids both the sports angler 
and the commercial fisherman to take 
more than two big bass a day. Virginia 
has adopted a similar law, and only com- 
mercial fishermen, fish hogs and cats 
can object. 

There are, of course, many people who 
feel that the big channel bass is fit only 
for cat food. And it is true that as a table 
delicacy it would rate quite low on the 
Escoffier scale of greatness. However, 
some fishermen hold that the small so- 
called puppy drum, up to 15 pounds, is 
quite pleasant. Captain Ballancc, now 
77 years old but still fishing daily, says 
that a big female, fat with roe. is rea- 
sonably edible. The big males, however, 
are coarse and tough. 

For such as these big ones, the dissi- 
dent Captain Styron offers a recipe that, 
he insists, makes the big drum “as good 
as crabmeat." The dish, called a "Hat- 
tcras hurry-up." is a kind of chowder. 

"You shred the meat of the big drum 
until it's like crabmeat," Captain Styron 
recommends. "Then you cook it with 
potatoes, onions and meat grease." 

"Meat grease" is Banks talk for bacon 
fat. With it one might try a delicate 
Chablis. end 
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No. 666. "Mounly” vis- 
ible I mile • unit clamps 
onto 6V. battery • 
40,000 cp. sealed beam 

bulb • weatherproof. 


Knocabouts 


. . . new campus-inspired 

BAN-LON,, SOCKS! 


Taylor's Statesman Pendant 
Barometer adds a touch of 
elegance to any room, ft 
has a rich solid mahogany 
case set off with shining 
brass trim. Tells room tem- 
perature. relative humid- 
ity, and barometric pres- 
sure. 21 ! 2*x7*4 r . Order 
= 2496. $25.00. Taylor In- 
strument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Ont. 


FREE ( 


No. 164, Beacon lamp • 

1 500- ff. rays • Sealed 
beam bulb plus Red 
Flasher • weatherproof. 

E’easrt Finest Quality . . American Made 


Soc/L 


Be Travel Wise with 


PORTABLE 


HAND LAMPS 

At home . . . 

on the road . . . camping, 
rely on the built-in 
dependability 
of Big Beam. 

Could be your 
lifesaver in 
super highway 
emergency! 


Carefree Jerks Socks/Wovenright 
KNOCABOUTS feel great, look sharp, 
dry fast. Made of “Textralized” 
nylon . . . one size fits all, 10-13 
. . . in latest cum laude colors: 
buff • mango • russet • lovat • 
dawn • taupe • others — $1-$1.50 
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pro football/ Tex Maule 


A sudden change 
for the better 


Soft-talking Wally Lemm has led 
Houston from last to first with 
kind words and a smart defense 

Come five weeks ago a small, quiet 
^ man named Wally Lemm left his 
wife with a houseful of sporting-goods 
equipment to deliver and went to Hous- 
ton to take over the head coaching job 
for the Houston Oilers. The Oilers, de- 
fending champions of the American 
Football League, rested ingloriously in 
last place in the AFL Eastern Division. 
As of this week, the Oilers, who on 
Sunday overwhelmed the New York 
Titans 49 13. are in first place. Mrs. 
Lemm has delivered the sporting goods, 
and it is doubtful if her husband will 
ever return to his sporting-goods busi- 
ness in Libertyville. 111. 

Lemm took over the Houston team 
from Lou Rymkus, an extremely vocal 
disciple of rugged football. Under Rym- 
kus. the Oiler practice sessions were 
grim affairs. "If you smiled it was like 
you had committed a crime," says 
Quarterback Jacky Lee. "If a guy 
laughed. Lou would slop practice and 
lecture us on being hard-nosed. You 
don't get that way from lectures. You 
either are or you aren't. As far as I'm 
concerned. I think better and learn 
things quicker when I'm relaxed. 1 
think most players do." 

This philosophy fits perfectly with 
Lemm's. "Pro football players," he 
announced on the day he arrived in 
Houston, "like anybody else, do their 
jobs better when they like their work." 
Then he set about making the dis- 
gruntled Oiler players like their work. 

"I had seen the team only twice this 
year," he said, "on television. My gen- 
eral impression was that they were not 
hustling and (hat the defense was not 



nearly diversified enough. 

When I got here. I made no 
personnel changes for the 
first two weeks. I looked at 
a couple of game movies to 
find out about the players * FFABLt 
I hadn't seen before, and 
that first week I put in more defenses." 

Lemm, who had coached the second- 
ary defense for the Oilers last year, is 
regarded in football as one of the best 
defensive coaches around. In 1956, 
when he coached the defensive second- 
ary for the Chicago Cardinals, his unit 
intercepted 33 passes and allowed only 
nine touchdowns, a league record. 

Quick transition 

He installed five basic defenses, with 
variations of each, completing most of 
the work within the first week. "The kids 
caught on pretty quickly," he said. "I 
had worked with most of them at one 
time or another." The transition in the 
Houston defense was immediate and 
remarkable. The team had allowed an 
average of 169.6 yards rushing per game 
in the five games they had played be- 
fore Lemm came. In their next game, 
the first under Lemm, they met the 
Dallas Texans, a club which had set a 
single-game AFL rushing mark against 
the Rymk us-coached Oilers on October 
I with 398 yards on the ground. Against 
Lemm's defenses the same Dallas team 
could gain only 126 yards as it lost 
38 7. The Oilers have now played five 
games under Lemm and have allowed 
only 85.6 yards a game rushing. 

"Only two clubs have kept a drive 
going against us since Wally took over," 
says Houston's other quarterback, old 
George Blanda. a pro for 1 1 years. "The 
defense is getting the ball for us. And 
it's not all defense. You listen to a coach 
telling you how bad you are, you finally 



NEW COACH HAS HAPPY OILERS WINNING 


begin to believe it yourself. The club had 
lost confidence when Wally got here." 

Billy Cannon, the Oilers' fine running 
back, was even franker in discussing how 
he felt under Rymkus. "That guy would 
drive you nuts.” he said. "I never scrim- 
maged as much in my life as I did under 
him." Rymkus. in his driving desire to 
create the toughest team in the league, 
scrimmaged the Oilers twice in the last 
week he was head coach. Once the season 
is under way. most professional teams 
don't dare scrimmage. The attrition of 
game play is enough without taking ad- 
ditional chances. 

Probably the most compelling reason 
Bud Adams, the Houston Oiler owner, 
had for firing Rymkus was his use of 
personnel. After his first two weeks 
Lemm made some player changes that 
have helped his team measurably. "John 
Breen docs a great job of scouting for 
us," Adams said. "He got us the best 
last year and we had as good or better a 
draft than anyone else this year. We 
signed eight out of the first 1 1 of our 
draft choices, but by the time the season 
started, Lou had gotten rid of them." 

The last cut Rymkus made before the 
season started was a halfback from the 
University of Houston named Claude 
King. King had played very well during 
the exhibitions and, more important in 
a league in which building attendance is 
paramount, he had caught the fancy of 
the Houston fans. The day it was an- 
nounced that Rymkus had cut him. Jack 
Scott, the Oiler publicity man. spent six 
hours talking on the telephone trying to 
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placate irate season ticket holders who 
threatened to cancel their subscriptions. 
Then Scott got a phone call from Rym- 
kus. who threatened to punch him in the 
mouth because stories in Houston’s aft- 
ernoon papers had been critical. 

After he began running the team, 
Lcmm recalled King. The first time King 
carried the ball in a game he went 17 
yards for a touchdown. “I guess the 
thing that really frosted me was Lou's 
insistence on keeping Charlie Milstead 
at safety," Adams said. “I'm no football 
expert, but in the first game wc lost, 
against San Diego, the Chargers ate Mil- 
stead up. I didn't say anything. Then the 
Texans beat us, and they took advantage 
of Milstead. too. I asked Lou about it 
after that game. We had a good defen- 
sive back named Fred Glick sitting on 
the bench. Lou said he'd try him. Then 
we played Buffalo, and Milstead went all 
the way again and wc got beat again. I 
talked to Lou some more about it and 
he said Glick was ready now and he'd 
use him against Boston. We should have 
won that game, but Milstead went all 
the way again and they tied us 31 31.” 

Notable adjustments 

It was after this game that Adams fired 
Rymkus. Two weeks later Glick was 
playing safety under Lcmm. Lemm made 
a few other player adjustments, the most 
notable of which was installing Willard 
Dewvcall, formerly with the Chicago 
Bears, at the tight end post. Rymkus 
had wanted to cut Dewvcall, hut was 
stopped from doing so only on a di- 
rect order from Adams. Against Bos- 
ton. in the game that put the Oilers into 
first. Dewvcall caught five passes and 
scored the touchdow n that put the Oilers 
out in front to stay. 

Last week in practice the Oilers 
laughed and kidded and worked hard. 
Once the offensive unit blew a play; a 
linebacker yelled, "Same sloppy bunch!" 
and the team broke up. That was one 
of Rymkus’ favorite expressions. 

"I'm glad I took this job," Lemm — 
who conceals tensions behind his adver- 
tised belief in enjoying football— said 
aft r practice. "I worried about it for 
three days before accepting but some 
coaching friends of mine told me I'd be 
crazy to turn down the opportunity. The 
first couple of weeks I was here I worked 
so hard I didn't begin to worry until 
Friday. Now I take those pills for the 
butterflies on Wednesday. Before the 
season ends. I'll probably be taking them 
on Monday.” ind 
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your Flolex 9 


Jinx Falkenburg, famous radio and TV 
personality, interviews William Murphy, 
President of The Grolier Society Inc., pub- 
lishers of the renowned Book of Knowledge. 

Pride of Rolex ownership starts 
conversations . . . makes stran- 
gers friends and distinguishes 
each as a person of taste and 
judgment. Why did they buy their 
Rolex? Rolex owners unhesita- 
tingly agree: “Because it’s the 
world’s finest!” Undeniably a 
strong superlative. But it’s backed 
by an undeniable fact: Rolex has 
produced more Swiss Govern- 
ment officially certified chronom- 
eters than all other watch manu- 
facturers combined. 

Style C016— Platinum case with diamonds 
full circle around the face, a trio of dia- 
monds at 12 and 6 o’clock. Twenty-four 
full-cut diamonds in all. $750.00. 

Style 1007— 25-jewel Oyster Perpetual 
Chronometer (waterproof,* self-winding), 
in 14K gold with matching bracelet, $000.00. 
With strap, $325.00. 

All prices include Federal Tax. 
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American Rolex Watch Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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DOWN WENT NO. 1 

continued from page 25 

when Saxton slashed into right tackle. “I 
was blocking ahead of him," says Ford, 
“and I would have sworn there was no 
hole. I know I didn’t open one." Some- 
how Saxton emerged on the other side. 
He threw a fake at the SMU linebackers, 
which left several of them sprawling on 
the ground, then cut to his right and the 
sideline. Jack Collins, the wingback, 
came over to render one SMU halfback 
horizontal and Saxton outran another. 
Then, trapped by the safety man, Saxton 
reversed sharply, slipped past the tackier 
and scored. 

“We needed that one," says Saxton. 
“It was important." 

“He always plays well in Dallas," says 
Royal. “His girl goes to school at SMU." 

No one, least of all Saxton, is able to 
explain what makes him go. Like all 
great runners, he docs what co.i es natu- 
rally. “It's instinct, I guess." he says. 
“Some sort of radar, like a bat. Last 


season I missed going for a touchdown 
against Rice because I dodged the ref- 
eree. I felt him coming up over on my 
right side, behind me. so I cut hack into 
some tacklers. ‘James,’ Coach told me 
later, ‘the referee wears a striped shirt.’ 
I couldn’t help it. I never look at uni- 
forms when I run. 

"I do know one thing. I run scared. 
I don’t like to get hit. I think touch foot- 
ball is really my game." 

On the Texas campus Saxton lives in 
Moore-Hill Hall and, aside from its oc- 
cupant. Room 109 is no different from a 
thousand other college dormitory rooms 
across the land. It is about as large as a 
pool table. A radio blares constantly, 
there is a bar bell under one lied, a foot- 
ball on top of a tiling cabinet and hair- 
oil stains from some long-departed pred- 
ecessor on the lloor. Neighbors drop in 
to borrow soap ("You'd think they’d 
stop." says Saxton. "We never have 
any") and stay to insult Saxton. “I see 
you lived through another game, you 
skinny little shrimp," they say. 


Saxton’s roommate for four years has 
been Kay Brockermcyer. a large lineman 
unable to play since his sophomore sea- 
son because of an injury. “He doesn’t 
give me much trouble," says Brocker- 
meyer. “When he docs. I stick him under 
the bed." 

Saxton is studying business: he makes 
B and C grades and has a vague notion 
of someday pursuing a career in per- 
sonnel management. At the moment he 
is thinking of playing pro football. "I 
hope they’ll be able to use me as a slot 
back," he says, “or maybe even on de- 
fense, although I’m pretty small. I've 
tried everything to gain weight. One 
summer I got up to 178 pounds — and 
then I caught a virus and lost it." “I'd 
hate to have to feed him." says Brocker- 
meyer. “He eats more than I do. You’d 
think every meal was going to be his 
last." 

Seven other teams in the Southwest 
Conference would have been happy if 
three years ago James Saxton had starved 
to death. end 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK 


As Texas' sun set in the West last week, 
Alabama’s rose in the East. Undefeated, 
the Crimson Tide beat Georgia Tech, 
perhaps the toughest team on its sched- 
ule. 10-0 and replaced Texas as the 
nation's highest-ranked team. 


The Georgia Tech game, played be- 
fore 53.000 fans in Birmingham, was 
rugged and fundamental, and. by the 
lights of those not involved, dull. Ala- 
bama marched for a touchdown in the 
second quarter and kicked a field goal 
in the third, then resorted to possession 
football for the rest of the game. It 
really wasn't necessary, for Georgia 
Tech couldn’t move when it did get the 
ball. Early in the game it recovered a 
fumble on the Alabama 42. Failing to 
make a first down, Georgia Tech punt- 
ed and never again got as close to the 
Alabama goal. 

After the game, Alabama Coach Bear 
Bryant, with visions of bowl bids danc- 
ing in his head, praised his boys. “I am 
convinced this football team has class," 
he said. Bobby Dodd of Georgia Tech 
agreed. His team had previously lost to 
LSU. also by 10 0, but he claimed, sur- 
prisingly. that there was no comparison 
between the strengths of Alabama and 
LSU. His vote was definitely for Ala- 
bama as the No. I team in the country. 


BREAKING through line. Utah Stale's 
Tom Larscheid eludes grasping Utah tacklers. 



Mr. Dodd will get an argument from 
the folks out in Utah, where the mere 
mention of national rankings provokes 
growls. Utah State is undefeated (tied 
once), but before last Saturday's game 
against rival Utah it was not included 
among the nation's top 10. As if to 
point out this error of judgment. Utah 
State beat Utah 17 6 to finish the sea- 
son as one of the four major unbeaten 
teams (the other two: Ohio State and 
Rutgers). 

For Utah Slate’s outstanding half- 
back, Tommy Larscheid, the game was 
a personal triumph. In a fine career, he 
had never had any luck against Utah. As 
a sophomore he had been thrown out of 
the game for roughness. As a junior he 
was the Skyline Conference back of the 
year, the nation's No. 2 ground-gainer. 
But against Utah. Larscheid’s total for 
the day had been a minus six yards rush- 
ing. When the game was over, there were 
signs all overState’s dressing room read- 
ing: “Tommy-gun turned out to be a 
water-pistol.” Larscheid was furious. 
"The worst thing about it was that they 
ruined our uhdefcatcd record," he said 
later. “Well, don’t forget one thing. I’ve 
still got one more game to play against 
Utah." 

The largest crowd ever to watch a 
Skyline game— 32,437 — came to Utc 
Stadium in Salt Lake City to sec State 
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and Larscheid get their revenge. The 
huge State team, whose best three tack- 
les averaged 265 pounds — “They have 
bigger tackles than we do." Jim Lee 
Howell of the New York Giants said 
recently — crunched out enough yard- 
age through sheer power to score a field 
goal in the first quarter and a touch- 
down plus 2-point conversion in the 
second to lead 1 1-0 at the half. Once 
again, however, Larscheid had turned 
out to be a water-gun. Every time he 
ran there seemed to be a wall of Utah 
linemen in front of him. 

It was midway through the third 
quarter that Larschcid’s moment ar- 
rived. Utah was forced to punt, and 
Larscheid caught the ball on his own 
15. He ran for the sideline, saw he was 
hemmed in and did a little backward- 
forward toe dance. Two lunging Utah 
tacklers missed by inches. Then, es- 
corted by a wedge of blockers, Lar- 
scheid raced 85 yards down the sideline 
for a touchdown. As he crossed the 
goal line, Larscheid threw the ball high 
into the air, then turned and hugged 
every teammate he could find. "Two 
years!" he shouted after the game. 
“Two years of failure ended today.” 

Utah State’s victory will certainly 
move it into the 10 top teams and the 
only question is how high. Utah State 
beat Utah, which the week before beat 
Colorado. Colorado beat Missouri and 
Missouri beat Minnesota. Minnesota, 
ranked fourth in the nation last week, 
may be third now, so theoretically, 
Utah State should be ranked around 
there. At least that's the way Tommy 
Larscheid and Utah State see it. 

THE MIDWEST 

In a game Coach Murray Warmath de- 
scribed as "for men only." Minnesota out- 
bulldozed Purdue 10 7 to take the Big 
Ten lead, while Ohio State protected its 
national ranking by beating Oregon 22- 
12. Minnesota scored all its points in a 
four-minute span during the second 
quarter on a 25-yard field goal by Tackle 
Tom Locchler and a four-yard run by 
Quarterback Sandy Stephens. Purdue, 
held inside its own 32-yard line during the 
first half, finally scored late in the game 
on a dive by Quarterback Gary Hogan, 
but an error in judgment by Purdue Coach 
Jack Mollcnkopf cost the Boilermakers 
a chance to score earlier. With fourth 
down on Minnesota's 25-yard line. Mol- 
lenkopf ordered a punt. "I thought we 
were on the 35," he said. "When 1 re- 
alized it was the 25 I yelled to Ron Di- 


Gravio [his quarterback] to call time 
out so we could try a field goal. He 
didn't hear me." Thus the fortunes of 
college football teams. 

Iowa dropped farther into its own 
slough of despond. After taking a 14-3 
lead the Hawkeyes fell apart in the second 
half under the constant prodding of 
Michigan’s swift backs and lost their 
fourth straight, 23- 14. Michigan State, too 
late, was showing strength again. Sopho- 
more Sherman Lew is perked up the spot- 
ty Spartan offense with two touchdown 
runs, and MSU beat Northwestern 21-13. 
At Madison, Wisconsin's Ron Miller and 
Pat Richter found Illinois' pass defense 
as leaky as its line, and the Badgers 
routed the lllini 55-7. 

The luck of the Irish, with some help 
from Syracuse, was working overtime in 
South Bend last Saturday. Frank Budka 
had put Notre Dame in front 14-0, but 
Dave Sarette and Bob Lelli matched his 
two touchdown passes, and as time ran 
out Syracuse led 15-14. Then the Irish's 
Joe Pcrkowski stepped back to try a 56- 
yard field goal. He missed, but some 
intemperate and not very thoughtful 
Orangemen roughed the ball holder, 
giving Perkowski a second chance. This 
time he made good from 41 yards out, 
and the Irish won 17 15. 

Big Eight leader Colorado, perhaps too 
anxious to show off for Orange Bow l offi- 
cials, bumbled fitfully against Nebraska 
and, while never in danger, was hardly 
impressive in beating the Huskcrs 7 0. 
Missouri Valley champion Wichita, per- 
haps too satisfied with its invitation to 
play Villanova in the Sun Bowl, lost to 
Dayton 23-12. The top three: 

I. OHIO STATE (7-O-t) 

1. MINNESOTA <T-l) 

3. KANSAS (6-2-1) 

THE EAST 

The game was not significant. Oklahoma 
had lost five straight before beating Kan- 
sas State and Missouri. Army had looked 
good only against second-class opposi- 
tion. But for a few minutes in New 
York’s Yankee Stadium the Sooners 
looked like Coach Bud Wilkinson's teams 
of old. Going off on a fast count that 
caught the Cadet defenses huddling, Ok- 
lahoma sprang Mike McClellan loose 
around left end for 75 yards and a 
touchdown in the first quarter. The 
Sooners added another in the third and 
for the rest of the game depended on 
crashing linemen, who relentlessly 
rushed Army Quarterback Dick Eckert 
to near distraction. The final score: 14-8. 



BACK OFTHE WEEK: 

N.C. Slate's Roman 
Gabriel completed 17 
of 22 passes for 215 
yards and two TDs, 
ran for two more. 



LINEMAN OF WEEK: 

Merlin Olsen. 265- 
pound Utah State 
tackle, defended te- 
naciously, threw key 
blocks against Utah. 


Pitt, nearing the end of a treacherous 
schedule, salvaged what little was left 
of the East's reputation against CSC— 
but just barely. Ahead 10 3 on Ricky 
Leeson’s three-yard plunge and Fred 
Cox’s 43-yard field goal, the Panthers 
fumbled, then held off the rallying Tro- 
jans to win 10-9, when Lccson batted 
down a two-point pass attempt. Disap- 
pointing Penn State finally had a good 
day. Against lloly Cross, Halfback Roger 
Kochman ran for three touchdowns. 
Buddy Torris scored twice and the Nit- 
lany Lions rushed for 380 yards as they 
won 34- 1 4. Navy, attacking less spectacu- 
larly, beat stubborn Virginia 13 3 while 
Boston College overcame Boston t). 10-7 
on the power running of Harry Crump 
and Lou Kirouac's 23-yard field goal. 

Rutgers remained unbeaten, mostly be- 
cause of defensive play by Quarterback 
Sam Mudie. While Colgate pushed the 
supposedly inviolable Scarlet Knights 
around scandalously, Mudie ran back 
intercepted passes 52 and 38 yards for 
touchdowns. He plunged a yard for an- 
other and passed 35 yards to End Bill 
Craft for a fourth as Rutgers won 26-6. 
Lehigh, playing Lafayette for the 97th 
time, won 17-14 on a field goal by Andy 
Larko in the last six seconds while unde- 
feated Amherst lost to Williams 12-0. 

In the Ivy League, Columbia, hardly 
straining, ran over inferior Penn 37-6 to 
clinch first place. Princeton, a 26-16 win- 
ner over Yale, and Harvard, which beat 
Brown 21-6, can still tic Columbia by 
winning Saturday. The top three: 

1. PENN STATE (6-3) 

3. RUTGERS (8-0) 


THE SOUTH 

Alabama all but locked up the SEC 
championship w ith its convincing victory 
over Georgia Tech, but the result had lit- 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

tic effect on the bowl aspirations of LSU 
and Mississippi. Mississippi State gave 
LSU some exceedingly anxious moments 
before Fullback Earl Gros bailed out the 
Tigers in the last quarter. Gros ran 30 
yards with an intercepted pass, barreled 
off tackle for 49 more, then plunged over 
from the one. and LSU won 14-6. Ole 
Miss, its running game blunted by a 
hard-hitting Tennessee line, was forced 
into the air to beat the Vols 24-10. Quar- 
terback Doug Elmore spread the Tennes- 
see defense with his precise passes, cre- 
ating just enough gaps for the Missis- 
sippi backs to dart through. 

The other SEC teams were content to 
play out the string. Auburn, the next 
team to test unbeaten Alabama, beat 
Georgia 10-7; Tutane gave Coach Andy 
Pilney another week of respite by beat- 
ing Vanderbilt 17 14. 

Duke and North Carolina banged heads 
furiously for 60 minutes at Durham but. 
in the end, the game was decided by 
field-goal kickers. NC's Bob Elliott had 
the Tar Heels out in front 3 0 until 
Duke's Bill Reynolds got into the act 
with 5 minutes to go. He kicked a 32- 
yarder to get the Blue Devils even. then, 
with six seconds to play, kicked another 
from the 29-yard line to give Duke a 
6-3 victory and the ACC title. Among the 
also-rans. Maryland used John Hanni- 
gan's three-pointer to beat Wake Forest 
10 7 while North Carolina State finally re- 
leased Quarterback Roman Gabriel from 
his shell. He completed 17 of 22 passes 
for 215 yards and two touchdowns, ran 
for two more as the Wolfpack beat South 
Carolina 38-14. The top three: 

I. ALABAMA (9-0) 

*. LSU (0-11 

3. MISSISSIPPI (0-1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas, maintaining its balance as Tex- 
as stumbled (see page 22), moved into a 
tic for the SWC lead as Halfback Lance 
Alworth confounded the ragged SMU de- 
fenders with his brilliant pass-catching 
and snaky runs to lead the Ra/orbacks 
to a 21—7 win. 

Meanwhile Rice and Texas A&M met 
in Houston to defend the honor of their 
coaches: Rice's durable old Jess Neely 
had been hanged in effigy, and the Ag- 
gies' Jim Myers was rumored on his way 
out. "We're going to show people what 
we think of Coach Myers," said one 
Aggie. Rice won 21-7, leaving a good 
many people, including Myers, uncertain 


just what the Aggies do think of him. 

While Nolan Jones scored four times 
to lead Arizona State past Detroit 40—6, 
West Texas State assured the Sun Devils 
of the Border title. Pete Pedro, the na- 
tion’s leading scorer, ran for two touch- 
downs to boost his point total to 132, 
and the Buffs eliminated New Mexico 
State 35-22. But Aggie Halfback Preach- 
er Pilot ran for 114 yards to lead the 
major-college rushers with 959. Arizo- 
na's Eddie Wilson threw three touch- 
down passes, and the Wildcats beat Tex- 
as Western 48-15. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (0-1 ) 

3. ARKANSAS (7-2) 

3. TCU (3-4-1) 

THE WEST 

California football, which had seemed 
to be on the rise, was suddenly down on 
all fours again. In the most disastrous 
weekend of the season, UCLA and L SC, 
who meet Saturday for the right to go 
to the Rose Bowl, and California and 
Stanford sadly came to defeat. 

Washington’s tricky Charlie Mitchell 
put UCLA in a hole when he ran the 
opening kickoff back 90 yards for a 
touchdown. The Bruins fumbled the first 
time they got their hands on the ball 
and. three minutes later. Washington's 
Dick Schmidt kicked a 21 -yard field 
goal to put Washington ahead 10-0. 
Forced to throw when Washington's 
ends and corner backs throttled their 
favorite sweeps, the Bruins passed for 
241 yards, but it was Mike Haffncr's 
two short runs that put them in front 
13-10 in the second quarter. However, 
the lead proved to be a temporary one. 
Bill Siler broke through the UCLA line 
for 25 yards in the last period, and Wash- 
ington won 17-13. "We made enough 
mistakes to last for 10 years,” said a dis- 
gusted Coach Bill Barnes. "We just 
played a damned lousy game." 

Things were even worse up north. 
Washington State, wisely mixing a po- 
tent ground game with Quarterback 
Mel Melin's passes to End Hugh Camp- 
bell. who scored twice, had no trouble 
rolling over Stanford 30-0. But the 
most humiliating disaster was the one 
that hit Cal. Kansas, aiming for a bowl 
bid, sent John Hadl, Curt McClinton 
(who scored four touchdowns) and its 
other talented backs running through, 
around and over the sprawling Bears, 
flattening them 53-7. The top three: 

1. UTAH STATE (9-0-1) 

2. UCLA (0 3) 

3. WYOMING (6-1-2) 


SATURDAY'S 
TOUGH ONES 

Penn state over Pitt. The Nittany Lions 
still have bowl hopes. A solider defense 
will get them past Pitt and, with luck, a 
trip to a place in the sun. 

Harvard over Yale. The Harvards, yearn- 
ing for a share of the Ivy League title, are 
strong defensively and with a modest of- 
fense will be too much for the Elis. 
Northwestern over Miami.* But the Wild- 
cats will have to find a way to hold Mi- 
ami's squirmy George Mira. 

Auburn over Florida. A clawing match 
between the Tigers and the Gators. Au- 
burn's firmer line will make the difference. 
Notre Dame over Iowa. Frank Budka has 
given the Irish the passing they needed. 
That's enough to beat the Hawkcyes. 

Ohio State over Michigan. Woody Hayes 
has his heart set on an unbeaten season. 
Bob Ferguson and Bob Klein will find the 
holes in the Michigan defense. 

Minnesota over Wisconsin. Ron Miller's 
passing and Pat Richter's catches may 
bother the Gophers, but not enough to 
keep them from the Big Ten title. 
Oklahoma over Nebraska. The Sooncrs 
are on the way back. If they can't overpow- 
er the Huskcrs. they can outsmart them. 
Kansas over Missouri. The Jayhawkers 
are flying high again. John Hadl and Curt 
McClinton will be too much for the ailing 
Tigers. 

ucla over use. The stakes— the Big 
Five title and the Rose Bowl— are big. But 
the Bruins have the better runners. 

Other games 

ARIZONA OVER ARIZONA STATE 
CALIFORNIA OVER STANFORD 
COLORADO OVER IOWA STATE 
N.C. STATE OVER CLEMSON 
OREGON STATE OVER OREGON 
PRINCETON OVER OARTMOUTH 
RICE OVER TCU 
RUTGERS OVER COLUMBIA 
TENNESSEE OVER KENTUCKY 
WASHINGTON OVER WASHINGTON STATE 
* Friday night game 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

SEASON'S RECORO: 119-55-6 





new FACES: Sophomore Fullback R'ck Lee- 
son {left) scored Pin's only touchdown, batted 
down a pass lo preserve 10-9 win over USC: 
Sophomore Frank Budka passed lor 199 yards 
and two TDs as Notre Dame edged Syracuse. 
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HARNESS racing / William Leggett 


Despite the temptation of some rich 
purses, young Bobby Camper refused to 
rush his valuable colt to the races 
this fall, and his perseverance and skill 
were rewarded last weekend 


PROUD CAMPER HOLDS REINS AS ADIOS DON PEERS OVER HIS SHADOW ROLL 



Patience gets the Messenger 


II there is doubt about who was 1 96 1 's 
* man of the year in harness racing, 
there should be none at all about who 
was its man of November. He is hand- 
some 32-year-old Bobby Camper, who 
last week skillfully drove Adios Don to 
an authoritative victory in the richest 
harness race of all time, the $145,377.96 
Messenger Stakes at New York's Roose- 
velt Raceway. 

Throughout a long season of notable 
victories by such well-known drivers as 
Stanley Dancer. Eddie Cobb, Johnny 
Simpson, Clint Hodgins, Del Miller and 
even Miller's Jeeves, Jimmy Arthur, no 
one enjoyed such a gratifying eight-day 
period as young Camper did during this 
month. Aside from the Messenger, he 
also won the S25.422.5I Belle Acton with 
his tine 2-year-old pacer. Ritzy Hanover. 

Adios Don's Messenger win, quite 
naturally, was no surprise to either 
knowledgeable horsemen or the bettors 
who sent him off as second choice at 5 
to 2. To them, in fact, Adios Don's vic- 
tory proved that he was everything his 
early form promised until injury slowed 
him. In the Messenger he defeated the 
Little Brown Jug winner, Henry T. 
Adios, and a field of seven other good 


pacers, who among them had captured 
17 stakes in this season. 

During the second week in September, 
Adios Don was a hot favorite to win 
pacing's Triple Crown the Cane, Jug 
and Messenger. Then bad luck hit him 
before he could take a competitive step. 
As the starting gate pulled away in the 
Cane. Adios Don slammed his head into 
its folding wings. He broke, wrenched a 
knee and finished a distressed ninth in 
a field of 1 1 . Immediately, Camper w ith- 
drew his colt from the Jug and took 
him out of serious training. 

“I thought to myself," says Camper, 
a quiet, studious native of Bowers 
Beach, Del., “that since the colt was 
hurt, it would be wrong to press with 
him. I decided to aim him for the Mes- 
senger and nothing else. My owner, Har- 
old Large [a Long Island paper distribu- 
tor], let me buy the colt for $31 .000 as a 
yearling, and he went along with me 
again. Adios Don had been terrific all 
spring. Up until the Cane he had won 
nine of 12 and finished second once. I 
knew that the stuff was there. I went 
slow and easy with him and didn't work 
him hard at all." 

Late in October, Camper sent Adios 


Don back to the races, and although the 
colt did not win in his next three starts, 
the old zip was returning. A week before 
the Messenger, Adios Don finished a 
strong second to Way Wave. “Then," 
says Camper, “l knew that if we got a 
good post position we could win the 
Messenger." Adios Don drew the 9 post, 
however. In No. I, directly in front of 
him, was Adiosand. normally a good 
leaver. But Adiosand broke at the start, 
and Camper dropped Adios Don into 
fifth position on the rail. He let Henry 
T. Adios, Yankee Express and Tarport 
Jimmy fight for the lead, and finally 
Stanley Dancer and Henry T. Adios 
took it at the quarter. To get there, how- 
ever, they had to go a quick 29 4/5. 
Camper stayed fifth till the top of the 
stretch, then measured his field, circled 
it and beat it. 

Waiting till next year 

Adios Don is now through for the 
year; Camper will prep him for the free- 
for-alls of next season. With Ritzy Han- 
over already one of the early favorites 
for next year's Triple Crown of pacing, 
Camper's face is certain to become in- 
creasingly familiar to harness fans, end 
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just the ticket for speeding 



Flag's down and you're off! You're behind Ihe 
wheel of the fabulous Ferrari Testa Rosa, your 
opponent's in the cockpit of a D-Jaguar Both 
cars are accurately built to Vu scale with au- 
thentic detail. Both are electrically powered by 
the rugged and tireless Slrombecker racing mo- 
tor. And both you and your opponent are deter- 
mined to cross the finish line first. 



You roar into the first curve at breakneck 
speed. Applying all your skill, you take the turn 
at maximum curve speed without spinning out. 
These remarkable little racing cars attain scale 
speeds exceeding 150 miles an hour. Slrombecker 
is the only model road racing set that duplicates 
the realism of real racing by enabling you to 
actually control the speeds at will. 





You made it ! You're out of the treacherous first 
curve and into the straightaway with a quarter 
mile lead. The 14 sections of track that make up 
the figure-8 course have aluminum contact strips 
that conduct electricity more efficiently for live- 
lier, smoother action. Additional track is avail- 
able for duplicating such famed layouts as Dayton 
International, Le Mans, Sebrmg and others. 




Down the straightaway at 150 miles an hour 

you go, putting more daylight between you and 
the pursuing Jaguar. With Slrombecker, every- 
thing you need to put the race on the road comes 
in one colorful gift package, complete with clear 
and simple instructions. A Slrombecker Road 
Racing Set is a cinch to assemble. IS or 20 min- 
utes does it and you disassemble it in less than 5. 


Crackup! Your desperate opponent pours on 
the power, takes the next turn too fast, fish-tails 
and spins out Now's the time for pit service. 
Your Slrombecker dealer has everything you need 
to keep your stable of racing cars roadworthy, 
He carries extra cars, too, with such famous 
names as Maserati and Mercedes-Benr.as model 
kits or fully assembled, with or without motors. 


You're home an easy winner. With the D- 
Jaguar piled into the fence, you coast across 
the finish line the winner. It's all part of the sport, 
and what a sport. Model road racing is the 
fastest-growing home hobby in the country. And 
Slrombecker, because it captures the true spirit 
of the road, is the fastest-selling line. Line up 
again. Your opponent wants a re-match. 



A Life Membership for the whole family in a Slrombecker Road 
Racing Club costs only $29.95. That's all you pay for a Strombecker 
Road Racing Set and you get 2 high powered racing cars with 12 
volt motors, 14 sections of straight and curved track, a 7!4 volt 
Twin-Circuit Power Pack, 2 hand-throttle controls, 8 sections of 
reinforced fence and a set of overpass supports. You can set up a 
huge 28 x 70 figure 8 or 28" x 65 oval track in 20 or 30 minutes. 
Find the Strombecker dealer nearest you listed on the opposite page. 
Then see him, and hit the road with the leader! 
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Sports & Hobbies 
22 Plaza 
Park Forest 
Don's Hobbies 
517 W. State 
Rockford 


INDIANA 

Koehlingers 

425 E. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne 

L. S. Ayres & Company 

Indianapolis 

Wm. H. Stock Company 

1311 N. Milburn, Dept. 40 

Indianapolis 


Edward's Variety & Hobbies 
5243 Rockville Road 
Indianapolis 


Les' Hobbies & Toys 
1300 E. 86th Street 
(Nora Plaza) 
Indianapolis 


Ed Schock's Toy & 

Hobby Shops 
Glendale — Broad Ripple— 
Eaglcdale 
Indianapolis 


ALABAMA 

Catha's Toy & Hobby Center 
Heart of Huntsville 
Shopping Center 
Huntsville 


COLORADO 

Arts. Crafts & Hobbies. Inc. 
8 East Pikes Peak Avenue 
Colorado Springs 
Bonnie Brae Hobby 
705 S. Umv Boulevard 
Denver 

Mayaes Hobbies 
1010 S. Federal 
Denver 


Hobby Lobby 
3360 S. Broadway 
Englewood 


Linder Hobby & Handycraft 
149 N. College 
Ft. Collins 


Foss Drug Company 
1244 Washington 
Golden 


Guys & Dolls. 

Toys & Hobbn 
6699 W. Colfax 
Lakewood 


CONNECTICUT 

Cobb's 

2100 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden 


Hull's Hobbies 
1203 Chapel Street 
New Haven 


House of Flowers & Crafts 
Newtown Shopping Center 
Newtown 


FLORIDA 

Burdine's 

Miami 


ILLINOIS 

Bob's Hobbies 

*19 Bellevue Park Plaza 

Belleville 

Bollmeier's Hobby Shop 
715 E. Mam 
Belleville 

Harter s Hobby House 
1011 W. Mam 
Belleville 


The Fair Store Hobby Dept. 

State & Adams 

Chicago 


Bob Steele Hobby Center 
6113 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 


Hobbycratt Center 
i 1621 E. 87th Street 
Chicago 1 7 


Hobbymodels, Inc. 

2358 Devon at Western 
Chicago 45 

Simonsen Model Supplies 
3054 N. Greenview Avenue 
Chicago 13 


T rost Model Shop 
3111 W. 63rd Street 
Chicago 29 


Wee Folks 

1 708-10 E 79th Street 
Chicago 49 


Westown Hobby 

5808 W. Chicago Aveni 

Chicago 


Wiebolt Stores 
Chicago & Vicinity 


Young's 5( to $ 1 .00 Store 
19 Walker Avenue 
Clarendon Hills 


Karen Sue Toy Supermarket 

66 S. Grove 

Elgin 


Just For Fun 
711 Main Stre 
Evanston 


Ray's Hobby Shop 
181 W. Cherry Street 
Galesburg 
Bellemore Toys & 

Sporting Goods 
Bellemore Shopping Center 
Granite City 
J & L Rubens. Inc. 

Toy Heaven 
1833 Second Street 
Highland Park 
C. Foster Toys 
36 E. Hinsdale 
Hinsdale 


Pleisure Shoppe 

17414 Burnham Avenue 

Lansing 


IOWA 

The Hobbycraft Shop 
801 Jefferson 
Burlington 
i The Fun Shop 
307 W. 3rd Street 
Davenport 
Hobby House 
7 1 6 Avenue "G" 

Ft. Madison 
Sportsman's Inc. 

602 Lake Avenue 
Storm Lake 

Smilev's Hobby Shoppe 

613 Water Street 
Waterloo 

KANSAS 

Dexter's Hobby Shop 
7137 W. 80th 
Overland Park 
John's Fishing & Sport 
2615 California 
Topeka 

Marlin's Hobby Shop 

614 Kansas Avenue 
Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Hobby Lobby 

Eastland Shopping Center 

Lexington 

Fischer's Hobbv Service 
618 S. Fourth Street 
Louisville 

MARYLAND 

Stick's Jewelry 
2033 W Pratt Street 
Baltimore 
Hobby Haven. Inc. 
Harondale Mall 
Glen Burme 
Pete's Cycle Company 
1 3 Alleghany Avenue 

Towson 4 


1515-1517 
Moline 
! 6 & B News And 
j Hobby Shop 
Emerson Hotel Building 
Mt. Vernon 
Joe's Hobby & 

Cycle Shop. Inc. 

; 9537 S. Cicero Avenue 
| Oaklawn 


MICHIGAN 

Jacobson's 
liberty at Maynard 
Ann Arbor 
Jacobson's 
W. Metis & Maple 
Birmingham 
Family Hobby Shop 
309 Mam Street 
Davison 


Benty Hobby Center 
956 W. Belmont Avenue 
Chicago 


Hobbyla nd— T oyla nd 
1 63 N. Marion 
Oak Park 


Star Hobbies 

22005 W. Outer Drive 

Dearborn 


. Hobby House 
1 735 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 26 
Joe's Hobby Center 
9810 Wyoming Avenue 
Detroit 10 
Miller's ot Bedford 
21667 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 19 

Northwest Detroit Hobby 
18901 W. Seven Mile Road 
Detroit 19 

I Farmington Hobby Shop 
23342 Farmington Road 
Farmington 

Models Hobby Supplies 
22524 Woodward Avenue 
Ferndale 20 
The Fair 

South Flint Plaza 
Flint 


Flinn's Hobby & Supply, Inc. 
3302 Corvinna Rd. 

Flint 


Herrlich Gifts & Toys 
N. Saginaw & Carpenter 


Jacobson's 
Kercheval at St. Clair 
Grosse Pointe 
Roland Gray's Racquet & 
Sports Shop 
Kercheval On The Hill 
Grosse Pointe 
Jacobson's 
255 W. Michigan 
Jackson 

Gilmore Brothers 
Samwax Building 
Kalamazoo 


Jacobson's 
359 Burdick 
Kalamazoo 


Hobby Hub 

31 1 S. Washington Avenue 
Lansing 


Scarlett's Bicycle & 
Hobby Shop 
20 E. Lawrence Street 
Pontiac 


Bell's Hobby Center 
904 Military Street 
Port Huron 


Jacobson's 
Federal at Baum 
Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 

Hobbycraft House 

6238 Lyndale Ave.. South 

Minneapolis 


Lighfoot’s Hobby Shop 
27 Signal Hills 
West St. Paul 18 


MISSOURI 

Hobby Horse 
Town Plaza 
Shopping Center 
Cape Girardeau 
Astro-Hobby Specialties 
3442 Watson 
St. Louis 9 

Charlie's Hobby House 
461 1 Mack Lind Avenue 
St. Louis 9 


NEW JERSEY 

Rich's Hobby Towne, Inc. 
709 Route 46 
Parsippany 
Hobby Headquarters 
62 White Street 
Redbank 2 

Trenton Hobby Center 
237 E, State Street 
Trenton 


Abraham & Strauss 
Brooklyn 

Model Land 

266 W. Ferry Street 

Butlalo 


John Surrey 
1 1 52 6th Avenue 
New York 


Macy's 
New York 

Polk's Hobby Dept. Store 
314 — 5th Avenue 
New York 1 
Fred's Hobby Shop 
2440 Pine Avenue 
Niagara Falls 
Sam's Hobby, Toy Center 
428 N. Falme Street 
Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Fayetteville Paint Company 
944 Bragg Blvd. 
Fayetteville 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Toy Chest 


OHIO 

Cleveland Hobby Supply 
4526 Lorame 
5238 Ridge Road 
Cleveland 

The Hobby House. Inc, 
800 Huron Road 
5240 Warrensville Road 
Cleveland 
Taggart's 

33361 Aurora Road 
Solon 

Derry Drugs 
Mam & Market 
Van Wert 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hobbycraft. Inc. 

206 Locust Street 

Harrisburg 

Dick's Hobby Center 

Narrows Shopping Center 

Kingston 


The Lazarus Store 
Wilkes Barre 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Universal Hobby Shop 
125 W. 10th Street 
Sioux Falls 


TEXAS 


Aero Hobbies 

Sunrise Shopping Center 

El Paso 

American Furniture 
Company 
1 05 N. Oregon 
El Paso 


Mishel's Magic Shop 
106 San Francisco Avenue 
El Paso 


Peterson Lumber Company 
Kernan Place- 
Sunrise Center 
El Paso 


White House 
El Paso 


NEW YORK 


WISCONSIN 


Palace Hobby Cenfer 
12 V.' Clinton Avenue 
Albany 


Casanova's 

1423 S. Muskego Avenue 
Milwaukee 
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A RIVER TOWN 
STIRS TO THE 
SOUND OF WINGS 


a low, levee-protected tongue of Illinois land at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers there sleeps 
a remnant of a city called Cairo. Years ago Cairo (rhymes 
with Pharaoh) was a roaring river town, full of side-wheel- 
ers and railroads and money; but most of the money 
and the people- moved on. If, however, the sandbars and 
cornfields of Cairo were unappealing to migrant Ameri- 
cans, they proved irresistible to migrant geese. Each fall, 
hundreds of thousands of the big birds swarm down from 
Canada to rest on the sandbars and feed in the fields. This 
is the time when Cairo wakes again, when hotels and gun 
clubs bulge with hunters, when the riverbanks echo to 
shotgun fire and the roadhouses near the shooting grounds 
rock all night till the shooting starts again at dawn. 


Paintings by FRANKLIN McMAHON 
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Early morning finds hunters clustered around 
the porch of the Hoosier Club, run by Too Tall Yates. 


After sunrise [next page) flights of geese rise 
along the Mississippi as the hunters fire from their blinds. 
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Waiting for geese, hunters crouch in their pit blind 
and peer through a tangle of corn, hoping that flights of honkers 
will spot their decoys and circle close enough for a telling shot. 


Tuning for geese, craftsman Kenneth Martin cups 
his hands and gives an experimental toot on one of the goose calls 
he fashions in the attic of his father's hunting club near Cairo. 


CONTINUED 
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Biggest bargain in town is the hunter’s breakfast 
served every day at 4 a.m. at Lcs Grah's Lake View Tavern. 
For only a dollar a man can buy all the ham, bacon, eggs, 
biscuits, gravy, jam and coffee he can eat. The breakfast some- 
times is enlivened by the presence of entertainers from Cairo's 
goose-season taverns, who drop by in the shank of their long, 
long evening to see what may be cooking for the next night. 


GOOSE SHOOT continued 
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GOOSE SHOOT continued 


A game warden leaves his 
car lo make a check on two gunners 
who have downed a goose near the 
Patton Hunting Club. Strict laws 
limit hunters in the Mississippi fly- 
way lo two Canada geese per day. 






Retrieving a goose he 

has just shot from a pit blind, a 
hunter trudges through a patch 
of broken cornstalks on the prop- 
erty of Spice Yates, brother of 
Hoosier Club manager. Too Tall. 


The day’s bag of fat, 
corn-fed geese lies on the porch 
as triumphant hunters, their lim- 
its already in hand, watch die- 
hards still shooting along the edge 
of a game refuge across the road, 
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GOOSE SHOOT continued 


E vcning in Cairo begins with a recap of the day's hunt in the marvelously 
gaudy 19th century lobby of the Hotel Cairo (left), where industrialists from Chicago 
often hire suites in which to entertain their clients. Later there will be a dinner at the 
Mark Twain, or Harper s, then perhaps a game of poker with the boys and hit the 
sack early so as to be ready for the geese at sunrise. Another way is not to go to bed 
at all, but to hit the nightspots: Tallo's 51 Club, the Latin Quarter, the Stork Club. 
This is the rough side of Cairo, and it can get very rough indeed. In I960 two ex- 
convicts from Quincy, III. were tried for the killing (one above the limit) of the 
proprietor of the Latin Quarter. Some said the killing was over a girl; others said it 
was over whole flights of girls; one man got eight years for voluntary manslaughter, 
the other got off. This kind of advanced gunship is hard to tie in with goose shooting 
until one realizes that each year SI. 5 million is spent by hunters around Cairo. 
This is big money in a sleepy town; and when it comes, the town stays up to get it. 



After the hunt, shooters pack (heir guns and climb into a jeep for 
a ride back to their club before heading home with the weekend kill of geese. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL JOHNNY TEMPLE. Cleveland Indian 
infieldcr and (lie American League's 1961 All-Star 
second baseman, was traded to the Baltimore Ori- 
oles lor minor league Catcher Harry Chili and two 
other players 10 be named. 

ROOER MARIS won the American League's Most 

Valuable Player Award for the second straight year, 
in a close ballot battle with Yankee teammate 
Mickey Mantle. Maris, a .269 hitter with a record 
61 home runs, beat out Mantle, a .317 hitter with 54 
home runs, by four points. 202 to |98 Jim Gentile. 

Detroit first baseman and the American League's 
batting champion, who received only one first-place 


three games. Cleveland overwhelmed Philadelphia 
45 24. moved into a tic for second place with the 
Eagles. The Browns' Jimmy Brown had the big- 
gest day of his great career, rushed for 237 yards, 
tying his own record, scored four touchdowns. 
Washington, after nine straight losses, tied Dallas 
28-28. The Cowboys, however, moved ahead of St. 
Louis, which was shut out 16-0 by Baltimore, and 
the Stcclcrs. Washington was. of course, last. 

NEL. Western Conference: GREEN BAY. undis- 
mayed by injuries or the draft, moved toward its sec- 
ond successive division title. Playing without Paul 

I'; , ■'■■■■■ 

three TDs on passes and two on runs, beat Los An- 
geles 35 1 7. Detroit continued its late-scason surge, 
defeated Minnesota 37-10 to remain second San 
Francisco tried a new tack, the old pro T. and beat 
Chicago 41 31. This moved the 49crs to third and 
dropped the Bears into a lie with the Colls. The 
Rams were next and the Vikings last. 

API . Eastern Division HOUSTON crushed New 
York 49-13. held on to first place. Boston edged 
Oakland 20 17 and pulled ahead of the T Hans. Buf- 
falo defeated Denver 23-10, moved to within a game 
of .500 but was still last. 

AI L. Western Division: SAN DIEGO beat Dallas 
24-10 to continue undefeated. The second-place 
Texans were 7 '/j games back . followed by the Broncos 
and the Raiders. 


PRO BASKETBALL -NBA. Eastern Division: BOS- 
TON (9-2) won 3 games, lost 2. increased it' lead to 
3 Vi games. Philadelphia (8-7 (got help from rookie 
Tom Meschcry but still lost 3 games anil won 2. Syra- 
cuse (6-7) rode a modest scoring binge by Dolph 
Sehaycs. won 2 and lost I. New York (6-10) played 
well but still lost 2. won I. remained in last place. 
Western Division: LOS ANGELES (13-2). unde- 
feated for the second straight week, increased its 
lead to four games. Cincinnati (8-7) won 2. lost I. 
was second. S:. Louis (6-9) tired Coach Paul Sey- 
mour and swapped Si Green. Woody Sauldsherrv. 
bred LaCour and Joe Grubnwski to Chicago for 
‘■ •‘"'e Decs, Barney Cahle and Ralph Davis. T he 
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BOATING RUDY RAMOS and his co-driver DON 
ELLIS were declared the over-all winners of the 
SI2.S00Sj.Uon Sea 500. in s.ilt.m City, Calif. Be- 

boat competition was cut from 500 to 250 miles hut 
no one was seriously injured. Kamos and Ellis, driv- 
ing a Chryslcr-powcred Rayson Craft, covered the 
250 miles in 4 hours 23 minutes. 


bowling OMAHA PACKERS' franchise was 
turned in to the National Bowling League hy Owner 
William Russell after the team failed to draw. A 
week off from league play gave bowlers a chance to 
participate in the World Invitational Tournament 
and the directors time to relocate the Omaha team. 
At the break. Detroit led in the East and Fresno 


DAVE SOUTAR. 2 1 -year-old professional new- 
comer. beat established stars in hcad-lo-hcad com- 
petition to win the Professional Bowlers Association 
national championship, in Mayfield Heights. 
Ohio. Soutar. whose victory brought him ii S6.000 
first-place prize. scored 212 -02 Petersen points to 
runner-up Morrie Oppenhcim's 208-19. 


BOXING DAVEY MOORI . defending his feather- 
weight title for the fourth lime, found the hohhing 
and weaving Kazuo Takuyama a difficult target hut 
got the range in the late rounds to win u unanimous 
decision, in Kuramac Sumo Stadium. Tokyo. 

cricket TONY LOCK. English howler, look 
lour wickets in the test match against India, in 
Bombay, India. This raised his career total to 2.000. 
He is the 24th bowler in cricket history, and the 
only one currently active, to reach this mark. De- 
spite Lock's efforts, the test match ended in a draw . 


Golf DALE MOREY, former Walker Cup player. 


HARNESS RACING AIR RECORD took the third 
and final leg of the SS0.000 American Trolling Clas- 
sic, at Inglewood. Calif. With George Sholty driving. 
Air Record squeezed between two horses in the 

winner, who took the first leg two weeks ago. cov- 
ered the I Vi miles in 2:17 2/5. 


hockey Montreal (9 5 — » ) narrowly retained the 
lead with 22 points. New York (8 5 5) went unde- 
feated in five straight games, moved into a tic for 
second with Toronto (10-6-1). both at 21 points. 
Detroit (6 8 3 1 was next w ith 1 5 points, followed hy 
Chicago (4 7 6) with Upoints.and Boston (4 10-3) 
with 1 1 points. 


HORSE racing CRIMSON SATAN (52.601 won 
the SI 16,920 Pimlico Euturity. at Pimlico. Md. The 
colt, with Willie Shoemaker up. ran the I I 1 6 miles 
in 1:46 2 5. finished five lengths in front of Green 
Ticket for his seventh victory in 13 starts Ele is now 
the likely choice as 2-year-old Horse of the Year. 
POLYLAD (SI6.I0). owned by Mrs. O A. S. Mc- 
Kean. the famous women's amateur tennis player 
of the '30s. beat Hillsborough by three-quarters of a 
length to w in the S83.400 Gallant Eox Handicap, at 
Aqueduct. N Y. Hcrhcrto Hinojosa rode the 5- 
year-old gelding in 2:45 3 5 for the 1ft miles. 

horse shows U.S. came front behind to win the 
International jumping championship at the Royal 
Agricultural Fair in Toronto. Canada. A 1-2-3 sweep 
in the McKee International Stake. :he last event 
of the competition, raised the U.S. team's total to 

38 points, enough to edge the Canadians, who had 
held the lead for six days of the eight-day test. 

motor sports REX WHITE, driving a 1961 
Chevrolet, finished 60 yards in front of runner-up 
Buck Baker's Chrysler to win the 100-imlc Rain 
Check Grand National race in Wcavcrvillc, N.C. 


track a field TOM BLODGETT, a Yank at 
Cambridge, led his freshman team to a 84-51 vic- 
tory over Oxford, in Oxford. England. Blodgett, a 
22-year-old Harvard graduate from Great Barring- 
ton. Mass . won the 120-yard high hurdles and the 
220-yard low hurdles. He set a meet record of 12 
feet 1 1 inches for the pole vault. I hen took first place 
in the javelin with 170 feel. 


cross-country— SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY placed four runners in the first 15 fin- 
ishers lo win the N< AA college division cham- 
pionships at Wheaton. 111. John Mulholland of 
Loras College ran the four-mile course in 20:06.9, 
won the race and broke the record he set last year. 


FIELD TRIALS ELI) CH. DEL TONE COLVIN, 
a 41/,-ye.u-old Labrador, won the National Re- 
triever Trials at Bombay Hook Wildlife Refuge. 
Dover. Del. Colvin, handled by lony Berger, com- 
pleted the 10 hurdles in almost (lawless fashion, 
was picked by the judges over seven olhers In the 
all-labrador final. A son of the 1955 winner. 
Cork of Oakwood Lane, Colvin is owned by L. J. 
Snoeycnbos of Baldwin, Wis. 


fishing MRS. MARY L. SMITH fought a 423- 
pound blue marlin lor almost three hours, finally 
boated it lo win the l ort Lauderdale blue marlin 
tournament. None of the other 1 19 anglers caught 


pro football NEL. Eastern 
NEW YORK beat Pittsburgh 42 21 
first place. Led by the pinpoint pas 
Tittle, the Giants have now scored 


Conference: 

ss.ng of Y. A. 

1 33 points in 


mileposts RESIGNED: CHARLES HURTH, 
general manager of the New York Mels, who was 

her of the proposed Continental League. It is ex- 
pected that Met President George Weiss will handle 
the general managing duties himself. 

DIED: OSCAR TOBIN, lightweight contender 
from 1913 to 1922. Under the ring name of Willie 
Jackson, he defeated many of the division's most 
famous fighters. He knocked out Johnny Dundee in 
the first round in 1917. later fought Dundee so 
frequently a total of 1 1 times that they traveled 
together. Dundee, who became featherweight and 
junior lightweight champion, was never able to beat 


Jackson. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

23-A.P.; 26— ty-m Pelham from Ropho-Guillvmere 
(or LIFE. 32, 36 -S.t 9 iO lorrinn-Maaru" 54-57 
Arthur Daley 58 A, . Brown. 60 U.P.I 62 
A.P. 80 Mork W. Hennessey- Porllan.l IM„ I Eve- 
ring Express. Greensboro Daily News. University ol 
Minnesota, Tony Tnolo. The (M.-KeespOrll Daily News. 
George Honeycult.Chorlotle Newv 88 Phil 8aih. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SAM BURGESS. Bath, 
Me. high school junior, 
whose hobby is lobstcr- 
ing ("It’s great for your 
leg muscles"), won l he 
Maine Interscholastic 
Cross Country title for 
the second year in a 
row. in 12:05.4 for 
two miles 600 yards, 
rales as state's top 
long-distance prospect. 


JACK KISER. Lincoln- 
ton. N.C. basketball 
coach, retires next week 
after 30 years of coach- 
ing, Kiser counts more 
than 1.000 victories in 
basketball, as well as in 
football and baseball. 
Finest achievement: 
his Lineolnton girls' 
basketball team had 
350 wins in 374 games. 


JOHN NACHTSHEIM. 

junior halfback at Min- 
nesota (Duluth), play- 
ing all season with a 
dislocated shoulder that 
popped out of place 
live times, scored 17 
touchdowns and 10 ex- 
tra points to break his 
school’s mark set two 
years ago by Dick Pcso- 
nen, now of the Vikings. 


SARAH NUTTING. 17. 

of Louisville, rode a 17- 
year-old horse named 
Storm Cloud to na- 
tional title in the good 
hands event at the Na- 
tional Horse Show in 
New York's Madison 
Square Garden. Sarah 
was trained hy Helen 
Crabircc. who also 
trained I960 winner. 


JOSEPH GRAYSON. 

called Puddin’ because 
he loves chocolate pud- 
ding. 13. 118 pounds, 
led Me Kccsport ( Pa . ) 
Little Tigers to the Al- 
legheny County Midg- 
ci football title for 
fifth year and a spot in 
Milk Bowl, with 46 
touchdowns and 2.392 
yards in 1 1 games. 


VANCE HEAENER. 7- 

ycar-old son of Ryder 
Cup Golfer Clayton 
Hcafncr. took up where 
his dad left off, broke 
50 on Charlotte. N.C'. 
course for nine holes. 
Says Vance, who drives 
a ball 150 yards. "I 
do all right until I hit 
the green. My putter 
gives me trouble." 
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Out where the bumps begin, Valiant really begins 
to shine. 

Most compacts, you see, ride smoothly enough on a 
nice, new superhighway. It's when the road starts to 
roll and wriggle that you appreciate a superior suspen- 
sion like Torsion-Aire. 

Torsion-Aire is our name for Valiant’s coalition of 
torsion bars, Oriflow shocks and asymmetrical (try that 
at your next spelling bee) rear leaf springs. 

The point is that Valiant rides like a much bigger car. 
Yet it handles like a sports car. That’s a combination 
mighty hard to find. (Impossible to find in other com- 
pacts at Valiant's low price, to be blunt.) 

Now, let's get back to that nice, new superhighway. 
Don't think Valiant doesn't excel here, too. Thanks to 


its zippy 101-hp engine, Valiant will scamper all day 
without getting bushed or bushing you. 

We could go on and on— like Valiant— about Valiant's 
nifty economy features this year. Or about that pretty 
medal we got from the Society of Illustrators (they like 
our styling!). But that wouldn’t leave much for the 
salesman to tell you when you drop by your Plymouth- 
Valiant dealer's this week. 

At least, we hope you ftrop by and take a Valiant out 
for a spin. There must be a road in your neighborhood 
that needs paving. 

Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 

Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 



AL DOROW, star quarterback 
of the "Titans of New York" 
, using Tudor Electric 

Football Game (described 
below) demonstrates 
• gridiron strategy to 
young admirers. Dorow 
is a member 
of Tudor's 
Sport Game 
Advisory Staff. 


All the thrills, all the plays , all the strategy of major league sports! 
Operate on house current! UL approved for safety! 



ELECTRIC HOCKEY— Players skate across rink, 
shooting, "stealing" puck, goals light up electric 
scoreboard. List $16 



ELECTRIC HORSE RACE— They're off and running 
with all the excitement of the racetrack as 
nobody can predict the winner. List $7 



ELECTRIC SPORTS CAR RACE— Four cars compete 
over cross-country course full of tricky curves, 
making every race different. List $7 


TRU-ACTION HOCKEY with marble puck. Life-like 
players block, pass and shoot with instant finger 
tip control. List $13 


ELECTRIC BASKETBALL — Plastic goal shooter 
really shoots baskets, other players receive, steal 
and pass, score points. List $7 


ELECTRIC BASEBALL— Just like the actual game- 
batters hit, players run bases, runners are tagged 
out. List $7 


ELECTRIC FOOTBALL— "Mr, Kickoff" kicks ball 
and throws passes, lifelike linemen and backs on 
Nylon tegs carry, block, pass List $7 


• Now on sale wherever games are sold (Price* higher in Canada) 

TUDOR METAL PRODUCTS CORP., 200 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Football’s Glorious 
Slaughter 


TRIM 
DOWN 

FIRM 
UP 

UN WIND 

IT WAS A TOUGH DAY -dealing 
with clients — kids — patients — 
the boss — assistants — the head- 
lines — life. 

You’re tired — but tense — bushed 
— but bristling. Your nervous sys- 
tem is in knots, while your muscle 
tone slips. You’re hemmed in, 
while you sag and spread. 

NOW IS THE TIME to climb on 
your Columbia Cycle Exerciser — 
clock yourself through a steady but 
not wearing six miles in half an 
hour. Speedometer and timer on 
the handle bar — and the Tension 
Control lets you determine the 
amount of energy you'll expend. 
You feel better. You're better com- 
pany. Your clothes start fitting 
again. You’re in better shape — 
trimmer, firmer, more relaxed. 


Cumberland set a record 
that still stands when it lost 
to Georgia Tech 222-0 

by GERALD ASTOR 

A football game between Georgia 
Tech and Cumberland College was 
played on October 7, 1916, and the one 
thing never in dispute about it was the 
score. The most devoted Cumberland 
alumnus was not prepared to holler rob- 
bery, for Georgia Tech won 222 to 0. 
But everything else is still argued mor- 
bidly. and Cumberland rooters hate any 
suggestion that theirs was not the rout 
of the ages. The game lasted only 45 
minutes. Who — Cumberlanders ask 
haughtily — has ever been beaten more 
decisively in so short a time? 

The myths and facts are not easy to 
sort out, but something like the follow- 
ing seems to have taken place. Around 
the turn of the century Cumberland, 
in Lebanon, Tenn., played formidable 
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football, but by 1916 enthusiasm for the 
sport had waned until it was little more 
than a casual pastime for undergradu- 
ates and students at the one-year law 
school. They organized teams and sched- 
uled games haphazardly, meeting prep 
schools one week and colleges the next. 
Football schedules in 1916 were more 
informal than they are today. 

Georgia Tech was looking around 
that fall for an opponent to fatten its 
prestige, of which it already had a lot. 
Since Cumberland had humiliated Tech 
in baseball the preceding spring, football 
olTcred a chance to work off the grudge. 
Tech offered a S500 guarantee, and 
Cumberland agreed to the game. 

Cumberland’s coach was a law stu- 
dent named Butch McQueen. He scoured 
the campus to pick up 16 of the healthi- 
est and most experienced specimens 
around. One of them was Gentry Dugat, 
who said recently: “I played once in 
high school and once in prep school. 
But they promised me the first Pullman 
ride of my life and a chance to visit the 

continued 


Getting there is twice the fun! Many 
new features, surprisingly low price. 

Columbia — offers a complete line of 
high-quality bicycles in a variety of 
styles, sizes, colors and prices. 


See your Columbia dealer or mail 
coupon for full details on the 
Exerciser, the Tandem or the com- 
plete line of Columbia Bicycles. 

Name 

Address 

State 

Since 1877 ... America's FIRST Bicycle 
The Columbia Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Westfield, Massachusetts, Dept. S2 
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SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOL1NO • CHIARETTO 


M tG-POWI.It R)I)TIUI,|„ lnrr«'<l- 
iitl> realistic E amr of skill! Yon 
control your learn: your opponent 
controls his. I.ifc-likc niugnctio 
players follow your polarized valid. 
You can make them run. block, 
kick, pass and receive, even band 
oil ! You run your ball carrier unlil 
actually tacklctl. \ut lieu tie in 
every del i 2!t \20'x6* high. Com- 
petitive fun for dad and son. $16.93 
PI" I- 


TOY BAZAAR 


In the U. S. A . . . . But Isles Away ... 


I960 BLACK ASTON MARTIN QB4 GT 

15,000 miles, impeccable condition. 
Never raced or damaged. Best offer. 

WHitehall 3-7592 


Football Slaughter continued 

home of my idol. Henry Grady [the edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution]." 

The Cumberland squad practiced 
hard and worked up a simple series 
of set plays to use against Tech. To 
strengthen the team Cumberland hoped 
to pick up some “Hessians” from Van- 
derbilt College when the team’s train 
stopped at Nashville on the trip from 
Cumberland to Atlanta. 

Instead, the first casualties were suf- 
fered in Nashville. Three members of 
the team missed the train after the lay- 
over. Worse, additional troops could 
not be hired, for Vanderbilt had a tough 
game coming up and did not care to 
risk its prize specimens against a report- 
edly strong Georgia Tech team. Shaken 
but determined, the small Cumberland 
squad advanced on Atlanta, determined 
at least to collect the guarantee. They 
didn't figure to win. but they thought 
they would put up a good fight. 

They reckoned without the character 
of the Georgia Tech coach, the able and 
devious John Heisman. one of football’s 
hallowed names. Heisman was a great 
coach. It was he u'ho got the forward 
pass legalized, he who originated the 
hidden-ball trick, he who introduced the 
center snap and he who invented the 
scoreboard, which listed downs, yards 
to go and other data. 

Heisman was also a great eccentric. 
He outlawed soup and hot water for his 
players on the grounds that it weakened 
them. He banned from the training table 
any foods he himself did not like, such 
as nuts, coffee and apples. He liked raw 
meal, and the team got lots of that. His 
creed would have pleased Machiavclli 
and alarmed Lord Acton. “The coach 
should be masterful and commanding, 
even dictatorial,’’ Heisman once said. 
“He has not the time to say please or 
mister ... he must be severe, arbitrary 
and little short of a czar.” 

Shortly before the Cumberland game. 
Heisman became infuriated with news- 
paper stories that assigned great value 
to the margin of victory. Heisman re- 
called his indignation in murky rhetoric 
a year after the game. “I have often con- 
tended that this habit on the part of 
sportswriters of totaling up the number 
of points each team has amassed in its 
various games and comparing them with 
one another was a useless thing. . . . 
Finding folks arc determined to take the 
crazy thing into consideration, we at 
Tech determined last year, at the start 


of the season, to show folks it was no 
difficult thing to run up a score in one 
easy game, from which it might perhaps 
be seen that it could also be done in 
other easy games as well." 

Unaware that Heisman planned to try 
out his grisly theory on them, the Cum- 
berland football players marched onto 
Grant Field in Atlanta. On hand to ob- 
serve the skirmish were 1.000 spectators. 

Tech won the toss and performed its 
only act of charity for the afternoon by 



GENTRY DUGAT PLAYED THE FULL GAME 


electing to kick off. Cumberland's Car- 
ney received on his 25-yard line and was 
dropped immediately. Attempting to 
block for Carney on this play. Quarter- 
back Edwards was knocked senseless and 
Morris Gouger (later a banker in Robs- 
town, Texas) took over the direction of 
the team. Gouger went over tackle and 
gained three yards. It was Cumberland’s 
biggest rushing gain of the day. 

When McDonald made no yardage on 
his try at the line. Cumberland punted. 
F.vcrctt Struppcr. a future All-Confer- 
ence back for Georgia Tech, returned the 
ball all the way to the Cumberland 20. 
On Tech's first play Struppcr swept left 
end for a touchdown. Jim Prcas kicked 
the extra point, and Tech led 7-0. 

Cumberland returned theensuing kick- 
off to its "own 10 . but on the first play 
from scrimmage there was a fumble. Tech 
Halfback Guill scooped up the ball and 
ran into the end zone for a second touch- 
down. Preas kicked the extra point. 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 
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M dinner 

" in the exciting yjft' 



h 

( 'u Dinner from 6:30 P.M. 

After Theatre Supper 
Dancing from 8:30 P.M. 
to the incomparable 
music of 
QUINTERO 

AND HIS 

Continental Orchestra^ 
Closed Sundays 
Reservations: PL 5-1000 

t X . PARK AVE. at 51 STREET 

-S'kj) HAROLD P. BOCK 

'.'Tf Vice-Pres. & General Mgr. ,5., 
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The pattern continued for two more 
touchdowns. Georgia Tech would kick 
off, Cumberland would try futilely to 
gain. Tech would take over and score 
with insulting ease. Behind 28-0, Cum- 
berland shifted strategy. Instead of re- 
ceiving, they would kick off, forcing 
Georgia Tech deep into its own territory. 
On the first such attempt the kickoff was 
returned 70 yards to the Cumberland 1 0. 
It took two plays to put the ball across 
the goal line. The next Cumberland kick- 
off was returned to Tech’s 40. On the first 
play from scrimmage Everett Strupper 
went 60 yards for another touchdown. 
Jim Prcas kicked his sixth extra point 
and Georgia Tech led 42-0. Cumberland 
kicked off again. Its defenses stiffened, 
and Georgia Tech needed three plays to 
move 65 yards to another touchdown. 

Cumberland went back to receiving. 
They failed to gain, punted and watched 
Strupper return the ball 45 yards for six 
more points. Cumberland went back to 
kicking off. Spence returned the kickoff 
90 yards for a touchdown, and the quar- 
ter ended with Georgia Tech leading 63-0. 

In the second quarter Cumberland 
numbly gave up kicking off and took 
comfort in holding the ball as long as 
possible between touchdow ns. In no case 
did that interval last very long for Cum- 
berland never made a first down, and 
Tech never needed more than two plays 
to reach the Cumberland end zone. Some- 
times it took fewer. With Georgia Tech 
leading 105-0, Preas kicked off to Gou- 
ger, who fumbled. Preas picked up the 
ball, ran for the touchdown and then 
made the extra point. The half ended 
with the score 126-0. 

Early in the second half Georgia Tech, 
for the first time during the game, exhib- 
ited signs of something other than cold 
efficiency. J. C. Alexander, a massive 
Yellow Jacket tackle, had never experi- 
enced the thrill of scoring a touchdow n. 
He was handed the ball on the Cumber- 
land 10-yard line and aimed toward the 
goal but. as a big joke, nobody on Tech 
blocked. Alexander could get the ball 
only to the three-yard line. As if shocked 
by their lack of professionalism. Tech 
slopped its nonsense and Strupper look 
the ball over on the next play. 

Midway through the third quarter, 
Strupper rounded right end for yet 
another touchdown, and the extra point 
pushed the score to 154-0, which set 
a world’s record. John Heisman still 
had a point or two, however, to make 
in his argument with the newspaper- 
men, Georgia Tech continued to bowl 

continued 




SHETLAND HOSE 
FROM SCOTLAND 

Hand framed half hose, 
shrink resistant, in a wide 
selection of heather and 
solid colors. All with con- 
trasting heel and toe. 
Navy, black, oxford grey, 
natural grey or tan, yel- 
low, black bronze, old 
gold, black brow n, green 
lovat, rust lovat, black / 
burgundy. Also cable 
stitched in natural tan, 

navy, Cambridge grey. 

S5.00 pair 



ODD TROUSERS 

Our slim, non-plcatcd 
trousers made to our 
ow n specifications to as- 
sure perfect trimness. Spe- 
cify regular or long rise. 

I00‘ , worsted flannels: 
charcoal, oxford, Cambridge grey. S23.50 
Pine quality English worsted: above 
colors S29.50 


Whipcords: natural tan, mid-brown, 
grey /olive, black /olive S29.50 

Mnil orders accepted. 

Trousers shipped uncuffed — postage 45<‘ 
EXHIBITS IN 25 CITIES. DATES ON REQUEST. 
Chicago -Nov 27. 2X. 29 Hotel LaSalle Minneapolis 
— Nov. 30. Dec. I Hotel Radisson. 


HI* HAVEH S EIHtST CUSTOM LABEL SIHCE 







Lapeine 


FINEST CONTINENTAL CUISINE 



EXQUISITE CUISINE 

Lunchoon • Cocktails 
Dinnor 

/anUllo RESTAURANT 

160 EAST 48th STREET • PL 5-4388 
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Today’s 
warmest 
ski secret: 


You'll look and feel like a pro in Duofold 
2-layer Sports Johns! Fleecy-soft, no-itch 
cotton next to your skin, plus outer layer 
of virgin wool — blended with cotton, for- 
tified with nylon. Keeps you warm and 
dry— on the slopes, in the lodge. Action- 
free, fits trim— no sag, no bulk. 3- time 
choice of U. S. Winter Olympic Teams. 

Sun Valley Red, White, 
and other colors. Duofold 
also makes Sports Johns 
for women, boys and 
girls, as well as the smart 
Operation Deep Freeze 
Parka above. At ski, sports, 
department stores, or 
write to: Duofold, Inc., 
Mohawk N Y. 



DUOFOLD 

2-LAYER INSULATED 

UNDERWEAR 


Football Slaughter continued 

along, scoring every time it got the ball. 

In the final quarter McDonald of 
Cumberland completed a pass to Mur- 
phy for 10 yards — the biggest Cumber- 
land gain for the afternoon. Since two 
previous running plays had lost 18 
yards, it was not enough for a first down. 

By this time the tiny Cumberland 
squad was nearing exhaustion (Tech 
was pretty tired, too, but only from 
running). George Griffin, quarterback 
for the Engineers (and now dean at 
the school), recalls a moment when 


This suggestion of cowardice on the 
part of any member of the Cumberland 
team still angers the survivors of the 
game. “We may have been unskilled and 
badly beaten." says Gentry Dugat, “but 
we were not yellow." Another full-time 
member of the squad added, "George 
Allen didn't even carry the water bucket 
for that team, much less play." 

The pattern of the game left a per- 
manent mark on one member of the 
team, punter R. E. Gray. After every 
unsuccessful attempt to make a first 
down, the team called for a kick with 
the signal, “Grey back.” It was called 



tech players were: ( front row) Hill. Spence. Striipper, Guill; I middle row) Mauck, John- 
son, Morrison. Proas, Phillips, Glover; ( back row) J. C. Alexander, Coach Heisman, Carpen- 
ter, Fincher, Assistant Conch W. A. Alexander, Dunwoody, Manager Scott, West, Boll, Lang. 


Heisman suddenly discovered a couple of 
Cumberland players seated on his bench. 
“He yelled at them to get back to their 
side of the field. They said, ‘Give us a 
break. Don’t make us go back. We'll 
have to go into the game.’ " 

Battered as they were, the Cumber- 
land team stuck it out. trying to hold 
the score down by clinging to the ball. 
From the bench George E. Allen, the 
student manager of the team (and later 
close friend of four U.S. presidents), 
encouraged the team not to quit, for 
then they would have to forfeit the 
game. Over the years Allen has embel- 
lished his part in the debacle. He claimed 
that he was in at fullback when another 
player fumbled and yelled at Allen to 
fall on the ball. Allen, with an eye on 
the onrushing Tech linemen, is sup- 
posed to have replied, "Not me. I didn’t 
drop it.” 

E8 


so often that the punter has carried 
through life the nickname Greyback. 

Overall, Georgia Tech amassed 528 
yards rushing, returned punts 220 yards 
and kickoffs 220 yards. It threw 1 no 
passes. Cumberland lost 45 yards rush- 
ing. completed two of II passes for 14 
yards and fumbled nine times. 

In spite of the incredible score, the 
game received no national publicity. 
Three weeks later The New York Times 
reported a new scoring record when St. 
Viator's beat Lane Tech 205 0. Georgia 
Tech had to wait until 1917 before it was 
recognized as the nation's top-scoring 
team. 

Forty years later Gentry Dugat. at a 
reunion* of both teams, spoke the Cum- 
berland football epitaph. "Little did we 
realize we were playing ourselves into 
immortality that day. We made you of 
Georgia Tech a great team.” end 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SHOESTRING BOX 

Sirs: 

You head yourstory “The Night 10 Ameri- 
cans Got Clobbered"(Nov. 13)! What a mis- 
nomer. This was the night America itself got 
clobbered and not by the British alone. 

It is criminal to send an unconditioned 
boxer out to compete against another who 
is in prime condition. If one of the American 
lads had been killed or seriously injured, 
the sport of boxing would have been criti- 
cized, not the officials. 

Ray Chisholm 

Secretary, National Intercollegiate 
Boxing Coaches Association 
Minneapolis 

Sirs: 

Although I do not advocate that only 
those men and women who appear to be un- 
beatable should be sent to represent this 
country in competition abroad, I cannot 
conceive that any advertisement of Ameri- 
can sports could be poorer than to have per- 
mitted those 10 American boxers to enter 
an English ring clothed only in donated 
equipment and six-month-old national titles. 
It would have been better for Manager Tay- 
lor to have organized this junket on a skip- 
ping rope rather than a shoestring. 

Allen P. Rosenberg 

Philadelphia 

MASSILLON'S BALL 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Fooihall from the 
Craille (Nov. 13). Massillon can serve as 
an example to all communities that commu- 
nity pride begins with the youth. 

John E. Graham 

Auburn. Mass. 

Sirs: 

I wonder if any of the football-fed kids 
in Massillon can ever know the thrill of 
going from door to door, pleading with 
mothers for release from Saturday chores, 
talking the neighborhood gas station man 
into patching the old football one more 
time and playing on the corner lot. 

Don Reynolds 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Sirs: 

Football from the Cradle turned my stom- 
ach. I gathered that by the time a Massillon, 
Ohio boy enters high school, he is playing 
football the way an electronic data-proccss- 
ing machine spills forth data, with no mis- 
takes and without thinking. But do these 
kids have any fun? 
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I’m glad that my son will have the oppor- 
tunity to play and enjoy football. He will 
make mistakes, learn many lessons, but will 
have fun while he is a boy. He probably will 
never forget football, but he will outgrow 
it and become a man. not a robot. 

If the mechanical kids from Massillon 
lose a ball game. I’m sure many parents will 
stop speaking to the kids, the town will be 
in a state of shock and the steel mill will be 
draped in black. 

Larry Alper 

Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Until I read your article on the town of 
Massillon's concern with high school foot- 
ball. I agreed in principle with the idea that 
man was reasonably well along the road of 
evolution. It appears that this town just 
swung out of the trees onto the football 
field. 

Timothy B. Howe 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

What of the poor teachers in this en- 
lightened community who must contend 
with 80 band members, seven cheerleaders 
and untold numbers of players, all of whom 
arc spending from 15 to 21 hours a week in 
activities related to football? Can they assign 
homework and expect it to be completed? 

Lorice M. Ferguson 

Glendale, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Pity the poor intellectual. 

James Forsyth Jr. 

Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I saw the Massillon Tigers play some 
years ago, and after seeing hundreds of 
other high school football games in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and here in Maryland, I just 
can’t seem to find a team that is in the 
same class with Massillon. 

Lewis R. Cantwell 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Sirs: 

At least they emphasize winning in iv 
wholesome sport. 

D. A. Peterson 

Elkhart. Ind. 

GOAL TO GO 

Sirs: 

Your story on football at Washington 
and Lee (A Sport for Gentlemen, Nov. 6) 


is like a clean, fresh breeze blowing in on 
an all-night crap game. 

At Washington and Lee, football is what 
it was intended to be: a game, played for 
fun. They didn't come around to this con- 
ception because they couldn’t win on the 
Big Apple. They came around to this be- 
cause this is the right way to do it. 

Fanning. M. Hkaron 

Tryon, N.C. 

Sirs: 

You neglected to point out that Coach 
McLaughlin had produced winning foot- 
ball teams for a dozen years at Episcopal 
High (prep) School in Alexandria, Va. 
F.HS is one of the leading boys’ preparatory 
schools in America — a no-nonsense school 
that puts its emphasis on the academic drill, 
not on the athbtic field. Nevertheless, its 
present team is probably the strongest in 
the U.S. today and boasts in Max Chap- 
man one of the very finest schoolboy half- 
backs. It was Coach Mac who developed 
the system of “football for all” at the high 
school, with teams for boys of every weight 
and age. Hals off to Washington and Lee, 
Lee McLaughlin and the high school at 
which a gentleman was allowed to develop 
his talents as a coach and his natural instinct 
for being a gentleman! 

Robert K. Craig 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

You quote a W&L professor as saying, 
“The students were embarrassed to have 
schools like Hampdcn-Sydncy as oppo- 
nents,” but you don't note that little Hamp- 
dcn-Sydncy (470 students) is W&L's big- 
gest rival (W&L has 1,540 students). Wc 
do not give football scholarships either, and 
our academic rating is as good as or better 
than theirs. Wc started playing them in 1955, 
and out of seven games we have won five, 
amassing 1 16 points to their 52 points May- 
be they shouldn't be so ashamed after all 
Robert H. Bennett 
Hampden-Sydncy, Va. 

Sirs: 

You say that in 1955 there was great pres- 
sure to return to big-time football. You 
said campus polls favored it. As author of 
this poll and sports editor of the college 
newspaper at the time, I would like to cor- 
rect this statement. 

Wc were not interested in returning to 
big-time football. What we suggested was 
that amateur athletics be retained but that 
a m >rc active interest be taken by the 

Eonitnutd 
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?? Myself, I’d rather hit a home run ... but if you’re indoors 
anyway, it's not a bad idea at all to keep in shape with SI, The 
Sporting Word Game."'’ Especially since it’s so new there 
are no records to break. 



*For full details see the order form bound into this magazine- 
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university and the board of trustees. We 
emphasized the need for recruiting on an 
amateur basis among prep schools and 
high schools to attract good football play- 
ers who were capable of holding their own 
academically. 

The results of our poll indicated that XX' ; 
of the student body and faculty favored this 
action. With the hiring of Lee McLaughlin 
in 195b. the university actually embarked 
on a program similar to that suggested by 
the results of the poll. 

The entire national collegiate athletic pic- 
ture would be a great deal brighter and 
could be freed from its recent gambling and 
recruiting blights if more schools would 
embark on an athletic program similar to 
Washington and Lee's. 

Edgar L. Grove 

Lancaster, Pa. 

LETHAL PROTECTION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on George Walsh's arti- 
cle on helmets ( IS ioothall Deaths, Nov. 6). 
There are many things wrong with the hel- 
mets of today, and Walsh has brought them 
all out in the open. 

Mark Windisch 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

My 9-ycar-old son plays football with a 
group of boys, each of whom is already 
wearing lethal weapons. With the current 
helmet in your hand, it would be easy to 
kill a man. The helmets and shoulder pads 
are as hard as concrete. It is compulsory to 
wear a so-called face guard, which provides 
a leverage for neck injuries never equaled 
by judo. 

Thirty years ago I played every game for 
two years in high school football, at weights 
of 1 1 5 and 125 pounds, without injury from 
body contact. One quarter was lost when a 
blow from a then-new thigh pad knocked 
me unconscious In sandlot football 1 had 
received hundreds of such thigh blows with- 
out injury. Two of our boys got their noses 
broken. Nobody's neck was broken. 

Football is undoubtedly a character build- 
er— if the equipment doesn't kill you first. 

Ernest Huubell 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Of the IX deaths cited in your article you 
say three-quarters died of head and neck 
injuries. How many of the remaining died 
of internal injuries, heat stroke, etc.'.' In other 
words, is it going to help by just improving 
the helmet? It shouldn't stop there. If high 
schools and colleges do not have proper 
equipment for protection because of cost, 
then it's about time cost came down. 

William L. King 


Pittsburgh 


Sirs: 

Why the worry about expense? Funds are 
always found to improve stadiums, lights 
and playing fields. Now it’s the players’ 
turn for improved equipment. 

Nancy M. Janokaitis 
Eau Gallic, Florida 

Sirs: 

In January 1961 the National Alliance 
Football Rules Committee adopted a rule 
making mandatory the wearing of fitted 
flexible mouth and teeth protectors by all 
boys participating in football. The rule be- 
comes effective for the 1962 season. This 
rule applies to all member high schools and 
colleges of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, Nation- 
al Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
and the Junior College Athletic Association. 

The report of the joint committee on 
mouth protectors of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation is available from the American Den- 
tal Association, 22 East Superior Street, 
Chicago. This 21-page booklet would pro- 
vide material of interest to your readers and 
might also save me many trips to the office 
on game nights to try to save teeth that 
almost certainly would not have been dam- 
aged had the player been wearing the in- 
expensive, comfortable type of fitted mouth 
protector recommended. 

R. S. Wright, D.D.S. 

Ventura. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your article should be called to the at- 
tention of all high school coaches. 

George W. Hamilton 

Portland, Ore. 
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FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAIsklANO 

As authentically Italian as Italy’s 
many scenic delights is the liquid 
gold of Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur “distilled from the rays 
of the sun.” There’s no taste 
quite like it in the world. Try 
a sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano— the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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FREE 

OF EXTRA COST! 



YOURS WITH EVERY 
PAIR OF STEVENS 

OFFICIAL 

N.F.L.SLACKS 


GREAT ClIRICTmAS GIFT IDEA! 


Young men will go for this combination -a 
pair of sharp-looking slacks and a hand- 
some, action drawing of their favorite 
National Football League players ready for 
framing. Look for the Stevens N.F.L. hang- 
tag at your favorite store. Ask for slacks of 
Stevens Consort Fabric. A perfectly 
engineered blend of 
Orion* acrylic and 
wool, an official 
N.F.L. fabric -tops 
for long wear, style 
and comfort. 

•DuPont Trademark 



J. R STEVENS & CO., INC. 

1460 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N, Y. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



MRS. RALPH CRANDELL 


Den mother 


Alice Crandell of Los Angeles is the 
mother of five of her own, the grand- 
mother of II. the great-grandmother of 
12 and at the age of 82 — The mothcr- 
by-choice of more than 1.500 UCLA 
athletes. E:vcr since she first appointed 
herself den mother to UCLA’s brawny 
brood of Bruins 20 years ago. Ma Cran- 
dell has been easily discernible in her 
blue-and-gold letterman's sweater at ev- 
ery UCLA athletic event. Moreover, she 
has been just as easily audible — urging 
the Bruins to victory by ringing one of 


her cowbells. "I have large ones for foot- 
ball." says Ma. "but they're too big for 
indoors, so I bring little ones to basket- 
ball games." 

In gratitude for her maternal partisan- 
ship. UCLA athletes mow Ma's lawn, 
run her errands and. when they leave the 
campus, always remember to send her 
Christinas cards. Back in 1954 the Bruins 
even went so far as to dedicate a foot- 
ball game to her. "I don’t think I’ll ever 
forget it.” says Ma Crandell. "And nei- 
ther will Stanford. We beat them 72 0.” 


27. IU6I 





Too beautiful to unwrap . . . too good not to! 


No matter how you view it, Canadian Club 
is the world's most wanted gift whisky! 
Outside— Resplendent wrappings and gay 
ribbons (at no extra cost) outsparkle any 
gift under the tree. 

Inside — Famous Canadian Club, with a fla- 
vor so distinctive, no other whisky tastes 
quite like it. 

Canadian Club, the lightest whisky in the 
world, is hailed as “The Best In The House” 
in 87 lands. It’s the finest compliment you 
can give ... or serve ... at holiday time. 



RECIPE FOR AN EXTRA NOTE OF CHEER - 
CANADIAN CLUBHOUSE PUNCH 
Thin peel of 2 oranges 2 1 : cups fresh orange 

'4 cup sugar juice 

1 boltle Canadian Club 6 oz. fresh lemon Juice 

2 teaspoons pure orange 4 oz. Hiram Walker's 

extract Blackberry Liqueur 

In mixing bowl, mash thin orange peel in sugar. Add 
strained orange and lemon juice. Stir until sugar dis- 
solves. Add Canadian Club, Hiram Walker's Black- 
berry Liqueur, orange extract. Season in refrigerator 
4 hours. Remove peel. Pour over block of ice in punch 
bowl. Serve in punch cups with thin slices of orange. 
6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA. BLENDED CANADIAN 
WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS- INC.. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. HIRAM WALKER'S BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR. 60 PROOF. 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS. INC.. PEORIA. ILLINOIS. 


. . the world’s most wanted gift whisky 






Expect more, get more, from L&M 



more body in the blend 
more flavor in the smoke 
more taste through the filter 


The filter cigarette for people who really like to smoke . . . L&M in the "red headed'' pack or box. 


It's the rich-flavor leaf ($£/ the longer-aged, extra-cured leaf among L&M's 
choice tobaccos . . . that now lets you expect more, and get more, from filter smoking. There's actually more 
rich-flavor leaf in L&M than even in unfiltered cigarettes . You get more body in the blend, ^ more flavor in 
the smoke, ^ more taste through the filter. So expect more ... and get more ... from filter smoking. 
Have an L&M . . . the cigarette that smokes heartier as it draws freely through the clean, pure-white Miracle Tip. 


